FEIST  BAND  PUBLICATIONS 


Modoni  Anericiui  Mask  Scries 

SON#  OP  THI  BAYOU  (Rub*  Bloom) 

Anmmfi  kf  IRM  W.  •.  UIDZfN 

Standard  Bond  (Ind.  Conductor’s  part) . B.00 

Symphonic  Band  Ond.  Conductor's  port) . 7.B0 

Conductor's  Scot*  (Cond*ns*d) . 7B 

Extra  Ports,  ooch  . BS 

MABDI  ORAS  (From  F*rd*  Grofo's  AAississippi  Suit*) 

Arrm»f4  kf  fRIK  W.  ft.  LBIOZfN 

Standard  Band  (Ind.  Conductor's  part) .  . S.00 

Symphonic  Band  Ond.  Conductor's  part) . 7.B0 

Conductor's  Scot*  (Cond*ns*d)  . 78 

Extra  Ports,  *ach .  .88 

Coacert  Edition 

BLOSSOM  TIMI  SaBCTION  (Sigmund  Romborg) 

4d*pt*d  from  fi*  m«l*dl«s  •#  Fr*as  S«fc*b*rt 
4rT**f«tf  by  M.  L  UZf 

StarKkird  Band  Ond.  Conductor’s  port) . 8.00 

Symphonic  Band  Ond.  Conductor's  part) . 7.80 

Conductor's  Scot*  (Cond*ns*d)  . 78 

Extra  Parts,  *ach . 38 

OVBB  'miBB  PANTASIE 

I8*s*d  *■  ft**r9*  M.  C*b**'s  lmm*rt*l  Over  Thor* 

**d  oMmt  W*rM  W*r  songs) 

4rrM9*d  by  FfROf  ftROFf 

Sc*r*d  Hr  bmd  by  fRIZ  W.  ft.  LflOZEN 

StatKkird  Bond  Ond.  Cortductor's  part) . . 8.00 

Symphonic  Band  Ond.  Conductor's  part)... . 7.80 

Conductor's  Scorn  (Condnnsnd)  . 78 

Extra  Ports,  noch . 38 

Popalar  Standard  Edition 

Arrma§94  by  PAUL  rODEft 

SIBONEY  PARKTOWN  STtUTTlRS’  BALL 

JOSiPHINi  I'M  AN  OLD  COWHAND 

THR  RANftRRS*  SONft  BLOWIN*  THi  BLURS 

TIftIR  RAO  CHINA  BOY 

A  ftIRL  IN  EVERY  PORT  OAY  NINETIES 

RUNNIN'  WILD  A  HORSE  A-PIECE 

ftOOPUS  SCHNITZELBANR 


Arrasgtd  by  WILUAU  SCHULZ 

T|.n.TIN  ALICE  BLUE  ftOWN 

THE  WALTZ  YOU  SAVED  POR  ME 

ArrmmfA  by  LEROY  WALRER 

SONft  OP  LOVE  ROUND  THE  MARBLE  ARCH 

Standard  Band  75*  Symphonic  Band  1.25 


Frist  Fanums  Mairiies 

Nmv  Arroagsmsats  by  ERfR  W.  ft.  UIDZEN 


OVER  THRU 
DOWN  THR  PIELO 
YAL8  BOOLA 

Standard  Band  75c 


BLAZE  AWAY 
COSMOPOUTAN 

SECOND  CONNECTICUT  REftIMRNT 

Symphonic  Band  1.25 


Edwin  Franko  Goldnuin  Marckes 


JUBILEE 

ABRAHAM  UNCOLN 
HAPPY.ftO^UCRY 


ftEORftE  WASHINftTON 
CHIMES  OP  UBERTY 
IN  THR  SPRINftTIMR 


PATHER  KNICERRBOCRU 


Standard  Bond  75c 


Symphonic  Band  1.25 


Feist  Popniar  Standard  Medleys 

Ar.mg*d  by  ftEORftE  BRIEftffL 

No.  1  WHEN  YOU  WOU  A  TUUP  •  RAMONA 
THE  RANftERS*  SONft  •  DEAR  OLD  ftIRL 
THREE  O’CLOCR  IN  THE  MORNINft  2.00 

No.  2  AUCR  BLUE  ftOWN  •  LINftER  AWHILE 

.  IN  A  LITTLE  SPANISH  TOWN  •  MY  BLUE  HEAVEN 
I'U  SEE  YOU  IN  MY  DREAMS  2.00 


Feist  Football  Medley 

ArreagaJ  by  PAUL  YODER 

YOU  ftOTTA  BE  A  POOTBAU  HERO 
AU  AMERICAN  ftIRL  •  DOWN  THR  PIELO 


Standard  Band  75c 


Symphonic  Bond  1.25 


America  Swings  Band  Book 

SIxtaaa  Nambars  —  Pamaat  Rbytbai  Taaas  —  Brilliaat  Madlaya  — 
Origia«l  Navaltia* 

Arreagad  by  PAUL  YODER 


TIftER  RAft 

l*M  AH  OLD  COWHAND 
ftAY  NINETIES 
LAND  O'  COTTON 
SLOWIN'  THR  BLUES 
A  ftIRL  IN  EVERY  PORT 
COLLEftlAN 
MY  BONNIE 


Symphonic  Band  1.25  Each  Book  35c 


CHINA  BOY 

DARKTOWN  STRUTTERS'  BAU 

PARADE  OP  THE  CHAMPIONS 

A  HORSE  A-PIECS  . 

SCHNITZELBANK 

ftOOPUS 

EVRNINft  STAR 

r.UNNIN'  WILD 

Conductor  Book  60c 


Saod  Far  Tbamatic  Cotafayf 


Uu.  1629  BBOABWAY  •  NEW  YOBK 


A  Hammond  i«  ideal  for  leading  group  ^ging— 
whether  it  it  your  entire  student  body  or  a  small 
section  of  your  Glee  Qub.  Shown  here— the  Oratorio 
Society  of  the  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  Union  High  School. 


tn 


\ 


At  assemblies,  graduation  exerdset, 
community  gatherings,  the  Hammond 
can  fill  your  main  auditorium  with 
majestic  sound— or  it  can  be  played 
so  softly  at  to  be  barely  heard.  The 
Fenger  High  School  in  Chicago  is  one 
of  tte  hundreds  of  tchoolt  which  are 
findingtheirHammondsindispensable. 


a 


No  wonder  so 
manq  schools  are 
so  enthusiastic 
about  the 

HAMMOND  ORGAN 


In  the  school  band  or 
orchestra,  the  Hammond 
is  the  most  tingle  useful 
instrument.  Directors 
are  using  it  to  augment 
weak  sectkxu,  to  add 
punch  to  climaxes,  and 
to  hold  the  entire  en> 
temble  together.  A  stu¬ 
dent  plays  the  Ham¬ 
mond  with  the  Mirabeau 
Lamar  High  School  Or¬ 
chestra,  Houston.  Tex. 


The  true  and  k>vdy  tones  of  the 
Hanunond  have  been  praised  by  out¬ 
standing  musicians;  they  play  a  big 
part  in  forming  musical  taste  and 
developing  appreciation.  Amoiq;  the 
many  scfa^  orchestras  enhanced  with 
a  Hammond  is  that  of  South  HUk 
Hi^  School.  Pittsburgh. 


lif 


XaaAAL  wh^  the  Hammond  is  rapidly  hecoming  a  for  the  modem 


There  is  hardly  a  phase  of  school  life  in  which 
the  Hammond  isn’t  helping  to  put  things  over. 
Again  and  again,  when  Hammonds  have  been 
installed,  faculty,  students  and  the  whole  com- 


choirs 


mumty  say:  How  did  we  ever  get  along 
without  it?” 

Yet  the  Hammond  costs  only  a  fraction  of 
what  you’d  expect  to  pay  for  such  a  fine  organ; 
requires  no  costly  buil^g  alterations;  never 
gets  out  of  tune,  l^t  your  nearest  dealer  demon¬ 
strate  this  remarkable  instrument  .  .  .  soon. 


SEND  FOR 


Hammond  Instniment  Company 
2979  N.  Western  Ave.<  Chicago 

(In  Canada,  address  Norttem  Electric  Co.,  Ltd.,  Montreal) 
Gentlemen:  '  •  » 

Please  send  me  full  information  about  the  use  of  Hammond 
Organs  in  schools. 


September,  1919' 


PltM  mtntioH  THE  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  whtn  •orornttp  •dvntUtmtnts  in  thu  mngatm*. 


•  •  • 


WITH  NEW  IDEAS  FOR  SCHOOL  BANDSI 


STRIKE  HP  THE  BANDI 

Hdp  your  band  ta  first  prise  with  this  new  band  book! 
Mancb^  waltses,  swing  rhythnu  and  medleys  scored  to  give 
yonr  band  die  quality  and  distinction  of  champions.  Full 
instrumentation. 


CONTENTS 

ROMANTIC  RHYTHMS 
Rose  Room 
Sweat  ond  Lovely 

OOOO-RVI  XMAH 
LOCH  LOMOND 

SONOS  OP  THE  NAVY 
Anchors  Awaieh 
Navy  Victory  Morch 

GOOD  NIOHT  MEDLEY 
Sleep 

Good  Night  Sweetheart 

SWING  MBHEY 

Stompin'  At  The  Savoy 
Sing,  Sing,  Sing 

RLUE  DANURE 

WALTC  MBHEY 
Dhme 
Chormoine 


Arranged  by  PAUL  YODER 
MARCHING  ALONG  TOGETHER 
RAIN  MB>LEY 
Rain 

I'm  Always  Chasing  Rainbows 
Singin'  In  The  Roin 

LITTLE  BROWN  JUG 
DOU  M0LEY 
Rog  Doll 

Wedding  Of  The  Pointed  Doll 
Doll  Donee 

POPULAR  HIT  MB>LEY 
Do  You  Ever  Think  Of  Me 
Whispering 
HAWAIIAN  MEDLEY 
My  Little  Gross  Shock 
Pogon  Love  Song 
LISTEN  TO  THE  GERMAN  BAND 
VYHEN  THE  MOON  COMB.OVHI 
THE  MOUNTAIN 


R0B8RIS  MODERN  AMERICAN  MUSK 
FOR  BAND 

Aming^d  I>^  OIK  W.  G.  UlOZEN 


I 

ON  THE  TRAIL  From  “Crond  Conyon  Suite” . Perde  Orefe 

MARCH  From  “Two  Americon  Sketches" . Thes.  Griselle 

NOCTURNE  From  "Two  American  Sketches" . Thes.  Griselle 

MANHAHAN  SOBtADE . Leeis  ARar 

D»  PURPLE . Peter  De  Rota 

STREET  SCB4E . Alfred  Newman 


PARK  AVB4UE  FANTASY . MoH  Molneck  A  Frank  Signorelli 


Pell  Bend . . J.OO 

lincluding  conductor  parti 

Symphonic  Bond . 7.50 

(including  conductor  port) 


Conductor  Score . ..75 

tcondensed) 

Eidra  Ports,  Each . .35 


ROBBINS  POPULAR  STANDARDS 


FOR  BAND 

ANCHORS  AWEIOH  Arr.  by  Briegel . Zimi 

ANCHORS  AWEIOH  Arr.  by  Von  Loon . Zimi 


WINGS  OVER  AMBICA . 

NOBBY  GOBS . 

MBMY  WIDOW  WALTZ . 

VILIA . 

NAVY  VICTORY  MARCH . 

MARCHING  ALONG  TOGETHER. 
ROU  ALONG  PRAIRIE  MOON.. 
AtAN  ON  THE  PLYING  TRAPEZE. . 
THE  WOMAN  IN  THE  SHOE  ... 

SOLDIER  ON*THR  SttfLF . 

MARCH  OP  THE  MANNIKINS... 


. Hugo  Prey 

. Hugo  Prey 

. Hort-Lehor 

. Hort-Lehor 

. Simo-Collins  AAortin 

. Dixon-Polo-Steininger 

Fiorito-MaePhersoa-Voa  Tilsor 

. Waller  O’Keefe 

. Brown  Freed 

. . Reoves-Corrol 

. Hirsch-Onhro* 


Ce(;decler  Book . 60c 


Olhor  Books,  Each . 35c 


Price  75c  Each 


ROBBINS'  MUSIC  CORPORATION 

799  SEVCNTH  AVENUE  -  NEW  YORK'. 


PU*M  mtniiem  THE  SCHOOL  tiVSlCIAN  wktn  mntwtring  mdvtrtiMtmgnis  in  this  meyeftn#. 


September,  193  V 
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Bob«ft  L  Sk*phMd  Editor  and  Publlohor 

A.  C.  lowoO  *  Adroftiaiiig  Monagor 

Now  Toit  Roproor^totlTo 
Gorord  Volthaus  Asaodatoo,  1S2  Wost  42nd  Stroot 
Tolophono  Wisconsin  7-9043  or  9173 


Volume  11,  No.  1 


They  Are  Making  America  Musical 

Loren  L.  Maynard . 

Solfeggio  in  Pre-Instrumental  Classes 

By  Chester  G.  Osborne . 

Flag  Swinging 

By  Maynard  Velier . 

Teaching  Music  by  Self-Correction  with  the 
Recorder 

By  Gate  Chenoweth . 

Swing — as  a  Beginning  for  Music  Analysis 
By  Floyd  T.  Hart . 

Piano  Tempo  in  Proportion 

By  Charles  W.  Robbe . 

Brass  Bands  That  Entertained  Grandma . 

Violin — From  the  Chin  Out 

By  Bernard  Schoen . 

A  Librarian  Tells  His  Best  Tricks 

By  Herman  Carter . ^ . 

A  Symphony  Man  Gives  Some  Suggestions  on 
Playing  the  Horn 

By  J.  Stagliano . 

Listening  Harmony 

By  John  P.  Hamilton . 

Sight  Reading  for  Soloists? 

By  Henry  L.  Bagley . 

School  Music  News  Section . . 

Who’s  Who .  . 

Warmelin  School  of  Woodwinds . 

Drum  Beats  . 

Your  Trombone  Questions  Answered . 

Let  Me  Answer  Your  Questions  on  the  Flute. 

Help  You  with  Your  Comet . 

Sing  America!  Sing! . 

A.  B.  A.  Forum 

By  Peter  Buys,  President . 

Ideas  for  Band  Parents’  Clubs 

By  Harold  W.  Dodd . 

Your  3,000  Mile  Bargain  Counter . 

But*r»4  M  Mtrmd  d«M  mttur  tS  *kt  p*tt  •fkt  t*  Chief.  IBimMt,  mndtr  the  Act  ef  Meeeh  3, 
Auamet  hy  the  Seheel  ttueieiem  Puhhehime  Ce.  SaheentHem  Retee:  One  yeee,  DemeeHe,  St.oo. 


how  to  rood  musk.  Childron  onjoy  ploy¬ 
ing  this  now  ooty  woy.  Doluxo  outfit  o  rool  muticol  instrumont, 
with  comploto  ehromotic  «colo.  20  notos,  including  thorps  and 
flats;  plays  any  tong.  Notos  aro  lottorad  with  corrosponding 
lottors  on  xylophono  ^rt. 

Both  tats  illustratod  contain  31  songs,  all  favoritos,  64  pagat, 
baautKully  illustratod  in  color.  Boob  sot  up  liko  a  roal  music 
stand.  Words  appoar  on  both  tidos  so  that  othors  may  accom¬ 
pany  tha  playor.  Words,  notos  and  noto  lattors  aro  doaiiy  visiblo 
to  tl«o  (dayor.  Xylophonos  aro  in  PERFECT  TUNE.  Modom  plas¬ 
tic  binding  allows  pagat  to  fold  ovor  ovanly  and  naatly.  I^b 
havo  imitation  loathor  covort;  aro  packod  in  handtomo,  durablo 
bosos.  Sots  aro  built  to  stand  plon^  of  abusa. 

ORGANIZE  CLASSES,  NOW 
No.  3  Start  your  baginnars  classot 

^1  mgn  "ow.  Tho  idoal  mothod  for  pro- 
Ull  I  r  I  I  ^I.OU  instrumontal  training,  to  aaty  to 

11  Mfift,  M  saKt.  Bars  lat-  acquiro  a  knowlodga  of  music; 

tsraS  ta  carrutaad  with  netts  quickly  transforablo  to  any  instru- 
id'X  child  of  scbYd  ago 

luaa  OuMt.  Ostrall  sin,  1V4'*  ‘lus"- 

IlH”.  ^ica  caaiaMt,  tl.H.  tity  discount  to  schools.  Wrtto, 
TODAY  SURE,  for  pricos. 

SEND  COUPON  TODAY/ 


Dapt.  S 

261 1  Indiana-  Avonua 
Chicaoo,  lllinoit 


M.  M.  Caia  Car  wratiaN 
MU  ladiasa  A's.,  Cbicaaa,  III. 

□  S*od  m  he'j*  Ha.  4,  Odun  OatM. 
(Bat^  I2.n.> 

□  Sand  m  Baak  Ha.  1.  (Endast  tl.lB.) 

□  Sand  aM  aaantKy  pricM  an  bath  haaks. 

HanM  . 

Addrats  . 


•  •  • 


H  JtaJuL  MUf, 
Pan.  in  hand . . . 

I  am  trytnc  to  And  out  where  the  next 
year’s  National  mualc  conteat.  Region  > 
will  be  held.  I  have  heard  Kanaaa  City, 
Mo.,  and  also  Topeka,  Kansas.  In  making 
my  plans  for  next  year,  1  should  know. 
Thanklnc  you. — O.  R.  Parker,  Director 
Band,  Bmporia.  Kaneat  High  School. 

It  Is  probably  a  little  early  to  expect 
this  Information,  Mr.  Parker,  althoush 
sonte  of  the  reslons  have  their  plans  for 
next  spring  pretty  well  established.  I 
would  suggest  that  you  write  Lytton  S. 
Davis,  Omaha,  Nebraska,  who  is  the  very 
efflcient  ringmaster  of  Region  S. — Bd. 

(Later)  Kansas  City,  May 
I  note  in  your  May  Issue  a  picture  of 
the  nirm  and  Trade  School  band,  with  a 
request  for  further  information.  Here  Is 
a  summary  of  its  history. 

It  was  eighty>two  years  ago,  on  Thomp¬ 
son's  Island,  Boston  Harbor,  that  a  group 
of  boys  discovered  the  pleasure  obtained 
from  combining  three  violins,  a  l>ass  Ad¬ 
dle  with  several  tissue  covered  comba 
The  Interest  in  this  "band”  was  so  great 
that  the  directors  of  the  school  decided 
to  engage  a  teacher  for  band  music.  Mr. 
J<^n  R.  Morse,  principal  of  the  school 
became  general  overseer,  Mr.  Alonso 
Draper  of  Boston  assisted  In  the  teaching 
and  a  small  set  of  band  instruments  was 
procured  on  trial. 

In  these  early  days  competent  band 
teachers  were  few.  In  fact  printed  band 
music  had  not  come  into  genera!  use,  and 
the  teachers  wrote  the  various  parts.  The 
Arst  tune  played  by  the  group  in  I6S8  was 
“Welcome  Sweet  Springtime”.  Most  of 
the  pieces  were  titled  “Quickstep”,  “Oa- 
votte”,  “March”,  and  the  like. 

The  following  year,  1869,  saw  the  group 
in  parade  formation.  In  Boston  the  city 
executives  addressed  the  group  and  the 
lads  had  a  memorable  day. 

During  the  following  year  the  original 
set  of  instruments  was  returned  to  the 
manufacturer  and  a  complete  new  set 
purchased.  These  new  instruments  were 
the  last  word  in  musical  beauty.  The 
boys  used  white  gloves  when  playing! 
They  certainly  took  great  Joy  in  the 
brightly  polished  homa 

After  the  band  had  been  organised  for 
four  years  the  Civil  War  broke  out. 
Fifteen  .former  members  of  the  band  en¬ 
listed  for  service.  Director  Morse  also 
enlisted  with  the  Union  forcea 

The  Farm  and  Trades  School  Band 
was  a  part  of  the  great  “Peace  Jubilee”, 
conducted  by  Patrick  S.  Gilmore.  Sitting 
side  by  side  with  the  great  musicians  of 
the  country  was  a  great  thrill  for  the 
Thompson’s  Island  lada 

Naturally  the  directors  of  the  school 
had  no  idea  of  the  tremendous  growth 
school  instrumental  music  would  have. 
The  Farm  and  Trades  School  Band  was 
organised  purely  to  give  the  boys  a 
deeper  appreciation  of  music.  As  an  edu- 
catlCnal  and  social  asset  the  value  of  the 
band  grew  year  after  year. 

The  band  has  sent  many  of  its  play¬ 
ers  high  in  the  musical  world.  The  Bos¬ 
ton  Synq>hony  Orchestra,  Sousa’s  Band 
and  other  organisations  of  like  distinction 
have  had  former  members  of  this  band. 
The  amasing  point  about  the  present- 
(Tum  to  pege  88) 


P-R’ESENTING 


Loren  L  Maynard  Globe,  Arisona 


A  tsn-qallen  hat,  a  winniaq  tmila  usdar  a  seat  mustacKa,  and  a  ditiingHitliinq  iaiani  for 
mmic;  put  tfcain  togatKar  and  you  Kara  Loron  L  Maynard,  Oiroetor  of  tfca  ckampionsitip 
Gfoba,  Arisona  lugli  tekool  band  and  one  of  the  most  popular  and  (uceoisful  conductor*  in 
tbo  initrumontal  scliool  music  Kold  today. 

A  fow  years  back.  Director  Maynard  graduated  from  Wontwortb  Military  Academy  and 
took  up  music  at  bis  lifo  work.  After  getting  bit  Life  Cartificata  in  Instrumental  Music 
and  bit  lacboler  of  Science  dogroa  in  music  from  Kansas  State  Toacbor*'  coRoga,  be  was 
elected  bead  of  tbe  instrumental  mut'ic  department  at  St.  Oeud  Teacber*  coNega  in  Minne¬ 
sota.  Then  spent  a  year  at  University  of  Michigan  taking  graduate  work  and  assisting  Dr. 
Jotepb  E.  Maddy  with  bit  "Musk  by  Radio"  broadcasting  classes.  Taugbt  two  years  at 
Oxford,  Mkbigan  and  tbrea  years  at  lerkley,  Michigan,  where  he  developed  state  cbam- 
piontbip  bands  and  orchestras. 

In  1934,  get  hit  Matter  of  Arts  degree  in  music  education  from  Wayne  University  and 
knocked  off  work  a  year  to  travel.  In  1937  was  elected  to  bead  tbe  musk  department  in 
the  Globe  Rubtk  tcboelt  where  a  sombrero  topped  band,  a  winning  concert  bend,  a  sym- 
phonk  orchestra  and  an  a  capella  choir  bear  testimony  to  bit  capable  and  tirelen  efforts 
in  helping  to  make  America  muskal. 


SOLFEGGIO 


"Tliit  it  on*  of  my  rocont  cUuot  at  FHchburq,  in  which  fha  SarnHa  was  utad  in  tha 
tfudy  of  SoKaggie.  I  atk  you,  do  fhay  look  at  though  thay  anjoyad  tha  tubjact?" 


in  Pre-Instrumental  Classes 


•  AMERICA  18  SEEING  a  Renais¬ 
sance  of  music.  Probably  never  in 
tbe  history  of  the  world  has  there 
been  such  rapid  growth  in  popular 
music  education,  or  such  widespread 
participation  in  music-making.  And, 
with  characteristic  American  thor¬ 
oughness  and  disregard  for  expense, 
no  effort  is  being  spared  to  make  our 
bands  and  orchestras  supreme. 

In  the  search  for  perfection,  there 
seems  to  be  one  new  motto,  ^Start 
Early”.  Before  tbe  child  enters  a 
band  or  orchestra,  he  now  has  the 
opportunity  to  test  himself  on  a  sim¬ 
plified  instrument,  such  as  the  Saxette, 
or  Song  Flute.  His  qualifications  are 
examined,  and,  if  he  has  the  requisite 
ability,  he  goes  on  to  serious  study 
of  a  real  instrument;  if  not,  his  par¬ 
ents  have  saved  tbe  price  of  a  violin 
or  trumpet,  and  he  has  saved  years 
of  wasted  effort. 

These  instruments,  sometimes  called 
melody  instruments,  solve  many  prob¬ 
lems:  they  are  talent  scouts;  they 
encourage  the  child  who  may  doubt 
bis  own  ability;  they  are  money-sav¬ 
ers;  they  are  distinctly  democratic, 
since  their  price  and  simplicity  bring 
them  within  the  reach  of  everyone. 

The  results  of  melody  instrument 
instruction  depend  largely  on  tbe 
teacher,  and  on  his  aims;  this  is  a 
matter  of  emphasis.  The  alert  teacher 
will  realize,  too,  that  if  a  year  is  spent 
on  this  type  of  education,  that  tbe 


By  Chester  G.  Osborne 

Suparvisor  of  Music 
Csatsf  Morichst,  N.  Y. 
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"Is  fhs  March  for  psrfsctios,**  wtHm 
Mr.  Otboms,  "Tlisrs  M«mt  to  bo  eoo 
sow  motto,  'Start  Eorly*.  Boforo  tho 
child  ontors  a  band  or  orchastra,  ha 
now  hot  tha  opportunity  to  tost  him- 
mK  on  a  timi^fiod  intWumant.  Hii 
qualificationt  aro  oxaminod,  and,  if 
ha  hai  tha  raquitita  ability,  ho  goat 
on  to  Mriout  study  of  a  roal  inttru-- 
mant;  if  not,  hit  parantt  hava  Mvad 
tha  prica  of  a  violin  or  trumpat,  and 
ha  hat  Mvad  yaart  of  wattad  affort." 

instruction  is  education,  and  should 
be  admissible  to  the  school  curricu¬ 
lum  on  that  ground  alone,  if  necessary. 


The  content  of  the  melody  instrument 
course  should  be  of  the  highest  stand¬ 
ard;  many  method  books  are  avail¬ 
able  that  are  based  on  folk-tunes,  and 
themes  of  serious  music,  and  that 
even  include  marches  in  their  en¬ 
tirety. 

To  the  music  educator  who  has 
struggled  with  his  groups  to  attain 
good  rhythm  and  accurate  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  time-values,  intonation,  and 
sight-reading,  it  must  be  apparent  that 
the  crying  need  in  our  public  school 
music  departments  today  is  not  for 
theory,  harmony,  or  other  subjects, 
but  for  solfeggio,  and  the  rudiments 
of  reading  and  musiclanly  interpreta¬ 
tion  that  are  included  in  this  term, 
in  its  broader  sense. 

Let  us  lay  the  basis  for  our  solfeg¬ 
gio,  then,  in  our  pre-instrumental  in¬ 
struction;  good  reading  habits  will  be¬ 
come  established,  and  we  will  not 
have  to  worry  over  this  later  on,  when 
the  complexities  of  mastering  an  or¬ 
chestral  instrument  are  apt  to  dis¬ 
courage  the  child.  The  right  time  is 
when  the  child  is  in  tbe  upper  ele¬ 
mentary  grades,  when  he  is  ready  for 
drill,  properly  administered. 

Rhythm  is  best  approached  through 
movement.*  We  busy  educators  who 
are  wondering  how  best  to  include  the 
principles  of  Dalcrose  in  our  teaching 
might  take  our  opportunity  here. 
Briefly,  let  the  quarter-note  beat  be 

*8«e  “Saxette  Manual,”  Publ.  .Ikazette  Co., 
Delaware.  Ohio. 
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the  bails;  it  is  presented  first,  and 
as  a  unit;  it  is  brought  to  its  meaning 
by  morement  of  the  arm  and  foot; 
once  down-and-up  is  a  quarter*note; 
and  with  this  action,  the  child  might 
repeat  the  letter-names  and  fingerings 
for  the  particular  note,  in  rhythm  with 
his  moTing  hand  and  toes.  Rests  are 
approached  the  same  way.  The  eighth- 
note  later  becomes  a  diTlslon  of  the 
quarter:  one  played  on  the  down 
movement,  another  on  the  up.  Com¬ 
binations  and  dotted-notes  are  easy: 
the  dotted-quarter  is  a  down-up-down. 

With  the  letter-names  established 
through  constant,  rhythmic  repetition, 
the  passages  being  read  aloud  before 
playing,  correct  reading  habits  are  in¬ 
sured.  Dictation  may  be  included:  the 
teacher  may,  when  the  class  is  well 
along,  dictate  groups  of  letters  to  be 
played  immediately.  Words  may  be 
spelled  using,  as  in  play  spirit,  the 
names  of  the  lines  and  spaces.  The 
solfa  syllables  may  be  used  occasion¬ 
ally  in  dictation,  thus  linking  up  in 
the  child’s  mind  the  things  he  learned 
in  his  vocal  instruction. 

The  actual  results  of  a  solfeggio  ap¬ 
proach  to  the  pre-instrumental  instruc¬ 


tion  are  ideal;  the  most  severe  test 
of  what  the  child  has  acquired  is  to 
put  in  front  of  him  a  rhythmic  prob¬ 
lem  he  has  not  yet  faced;  and  to  see 
a  ten-year  old  youngster  analyte  a 
syncopated  eighth-note  passage,  break¬ 
ing  the  problem  up  into  its  parts — 
subdividing — and  getting  at  the  whole 
with  his  refiezes  showing  his  approach 
through  physical  movement,  is  a  reve¬ 
lation.  The  alert  teacher  will  carry¬ 
over  this  Identical  approach  to  his 
later  Instrumental  class  work,  and 
into  the  band  and  orchestra. 


A  word  should  be  said  here  for 
the  value  of  the  solfeggio  approach 
to  the  vocal  supervisor,  and  to  the 
classes  in  singing.  It  is  a  fact  that 
the  best  readers  are  those  who  have 
had  instrumental  training  in  addition 
to  their  other  work.  A  year  of  solfeg¬ 
gio  is  good  for  any  singer.  In  addition, 
children  trained  in  melody  instrument 
classes  to  play  in  two,  three,  and  even 
tour  parts  are  not  fated  by  any  part- 
work  in  singing;  the  problem  has  al¬ 
ready  been  mastered,  through  inde¬ 
pendent  thinking. 


Tliit  it  the  Cuter  Mencliet,  New  York,  Mqk  tckool  bend,  directed  by  Mr.  Otbome. 
The  busy  drum  weierette*  ere  Merien  Zinqeie  end  Lerreine  Cbepnten,  both  eppeer- 
inq  for  the  firct  time  on  perede  and  deinq  a  beeiitifMl  job.  Tbe  bend  ef  47  pieces 
recently  wen  a  first  prm  in  a  merckinq  contest  at  Mastic  fieeck. 
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Tkit  is  a  typical  flaq-tkrowinq  scene  in  SwHterlend. 


Flag 
Swinging 


•  WHILE  PUTTING  ON  EXHIBI¬ 
TIONS  in  different  parts  of  the  United 
States,  and  also  through  the  mall,  1 
have  been  asked  many  questions  con¬ 
cerning  the  ancient  art  of  Hag  throw- 
ing. 

In  compliance  with  requests  by 


band  directors  and  students,  and 
through  the  kind  co-operation  of  The 
SCHOOL  MUSICIAN,  I  shall  en¬ 
deavor  to  answer  some  of  the  most 
common  questions  about  the  most  im¬ 
portant  fundamentals  of  this  art. 

Invariably  the  first  question  asked 


me  is  this:  “What  kind  of  shaft  do 
yon  user’  Then  some  little  bright 
eyed  blonde  freshman  asks,  “Do  you 
think  I  could  learn  how  to  do  fiag 
throwing?”,  and  then  several  Juniors 
and  seniors,  who  are  drum  majors  of 
the  band,  will  ask,  “Where  can  we 
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By  Moyncord  Velier 

"D««n  of  Amoricon  Hog  Throwon" 


Sh«boy9«n, 

get  some  instructions  on  flag  throw¬ 
ing  r 

First  let  us  consider  the  shaft.  In 
order  to  obtain  the  best  results  In 
flag  throwing,  the  proper  type  of  shaft 
and  flag  must  be  used.  The  swinger 
who  uses  a  bicycle  handle  on  a  broom 
stick  with  an  old  dish  towel  or  bed 
sheet  for  a  flag  cannot  expect  to  per¬ 
form  real  flag  swinging.  The  shaft 
must  be  properly  balanced  and  the 


It  Looks  Easy  .  • . 


Wiiconiin 

A 

flag  must  correspond  in  weight  to 
bring  out  snap  turns  in  the  air  which 
create  beautiful  flag  throwing.  One 
of  the  tricks  to  be  learned  is  to  suc¬ 
cessfully  keep  the  flag  open  at  all 
times  except,  however,  when  the  furl¬ 
ing  and  unfurling  tricks  are  executed. 

After  a  recent  exhibition  in  Buffalo, 
New  York,  a  spectator  came  to  me 
and  asked,  “How  are  you  able  to  keep 
the  flag  open?”  and  this  is  the  an¬ 
swer.  As  I  stated  before,  a  properly 
balanced  shaft  and  flag  must  be  used 
and  then  hours  of  practice  must  be 
endured  to  achieve  the  ability  to  con¬ 
trol  this  off-center  balanced  shaft. 
In  baton  twirling  the  twirler  tries  to 
execute  bis  twirling  as  close  to  the 
balancing  point  as  possible,  which  is 
in  the  center  or  a  litle  off-center  as 
the  case  may  be.  In  flag  throwing 
the  weight  is  at  the  end  of  the  shaft. 
Therefore,  the  flag  thrower  must 
learn  to  control  the  end  of  the  shaft 
with  ease  so  that  after  performing  a 
throw,  the  handle  descends  to  a  point 
exactly  where  the  thrower  wants  it. 
These  manipulations,  when  done  cor¬ 
rectly,  make  the  flag  flutter  and  the 
proper  shaft  enables  the  thrower  to 
keep  the  flag  from  winding  around 
his  body,  head,  or  the  shaft  itself. 
This  properly  balanced  shaft  adds 
greatly  in  procuring  the  grace  and 
smoothness  which  is  so  essential  in 
flag  throwing. 

And  now  to  answer  our  little  Fresh¬ 
man’s  question:  “Do  you  think  I 
could  learn  how  to  do  flag  throwing?” 
As  stated  in  my  previous  article  in 
The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN,  flag  throw¬ 
ing  is  an  ART,  and,  as  baton  twirling, 
it  requires  a  great  deal  of  practice  to 
develop  smoothness,  grace  and  con¬ 
trol.  It  is  not  difficult  to  learn  and 
to  master  this  art.  If  the  prospective 
student  is  willing  to  sacrifice  a  little 
perspiration  and  time,  it  can  be  mas¬ 
tered  fairly  well  in  a  short  time. 
However,  there  is  an  almost  endless 
number  of  effects  and  tricks  which 
can  be  done.  In  selecting  flag  throw¬ 
ers  it  is  advisable  to  use  tall  persons 
because  of  the  length  of  the  shaft. 

It  is  with  deep  regret  that  I  must 
tell  our  Junior  and  Senior  friends  that 
UD  to  the  present  writing  of  this  ar¬ 
ticle,  there  is  no  authentic  material 
on  flag  throwing  available.  Because 
of  the  short  time  this  art  has  been 
practiced  in  this  country,  it  has  not 
reached  popular  use  and  no  compre¬ 
hensive  text  books,  to  my  knowledge, 
have  been  published.  No  doubt,  there 
will  be  in  a  very  short  time.  There  is 


only  one  instructional  text  book  on 
the  market  entitled  “Elementary  Flag 
Throwing”  edited  by  the  writer  of 
this  article  which  can  be  purchased. 
However,  if  enough  interest  is  dis¬ 
played  and  requests  sent  in,  I  am  sure 
the  publishers  of  this  magasine  will 
devote  some  space  to  flag  throwing 
as  they  have  done  to  baton  twirling, 
dedicated  to  the  best  interests  of 
Young  America  and  Their  Bands. 

If  you  want  more  educational  and 
instructional  sketches  and  articles 
pertaining  to  this  art,  the  writer  will 
be  most  willing  to  submit  them. 


...  So  Eosy 
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Teaching  Music  by 


Self -Correction 

RECORDER 

Newest  ScientUic  Aid  to  the  Instructor 


with  the 

“O  toad  tome  Pow'r  the  giftie  gie  %t 
To  tee  ourtelt  at  othert  tee  utT 

Robt.  Burnt. 

•  MODERN  SCIENCE  IS  CON¬ 
STANTLY  DEVELOPING  new  de- 
Tlcee  with  which  to  make  the  Job  of 
teaching  school  music  more  pleasant, 
efficient,  and  progresslTe.  A  glimpse 
into  the  schools  of  the  future  would 
doubtless  reveal  amasing  rehearsal 
rooms,  listening  rooms,  laboratories 
of  music,  with  the  school  radio,  tele¬ 
vision,  and  recording  playing  impor¬ 
tant  parts  in  the  new  music  educa¬ 
tion  of  tomorrow.  There  are  now 
various  devices  for  the  testing  of 
pitch,  intensity,  and  duration  of 
sound.  These  are  important,  but  it 


is  chiefly  recording  music  and  its 
function  in  developing  the  discrimi¬ 
nate  faculties  and  aesthetic  sensibili¬ 
ties  that  will  be  considered  here. 

It  is  now  possible  for  most  schools 
to  own  and  operate  some  make  of 
recording  machine  at  a  nominal  initial 
cost  and  a  small  expense  for  addi¬ 
tional  disks.  The  machines  are  easy 
to  understand  and  operate.  Consider 
a  few  of  the  possibilities  of  the  new 
field: 


(1)  It  is  objective.  The  performer 
(or  performers),  is  not  handicapped 
by  having  to  do  two  things  at  once. 
The  manipulative  processes  being 
eliminated  gives  rise  to  a  great  free¬ 
dom  of  the  critical  processes. 

(2)  It  is  static,  measurable  and  un- 
debatable.  Nothing  is  lost;  time  is 
arrested.  A  record  may  be  played 
over  and  over  again.  Points  of  dis¬ 
pute  on  interpretation  or  questions  of 
intonation  and  quality  of  tone  can 
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By  Gene  Chenoweth 

Supervisor  of  Insfrumontal  Music 

Elkk«rf,  lndUn«,  County  Schools 

** Anyone  who  has  had  the  experience  of  recording  will 
readily  testify  to  the  psychological  effect  such  on  adven¬ 
ture  has  on  the  performer.  For  one  thing,  the  performer 
has  the  feeling  that  he  must  ploy  os  carefully  and  os  flaw¬ 
lessly  os  possible.  The  wax  disk  conveys  nothing  to  the 
listener  but  sound.  There  is  absolutely  no  opportimity 
for  the  performer  to  'cover'  mistakes  by  the  dramatic  show 
of  stage  recovery  or  through  magnetic  personality.  The 
playing  itself  must  be  of  the  first  order  to  sustain  audience 
interest.  The  psychological  results  of  recording  are  impor¬ 
tant  in  the  teaching  of  school  music." 


be  reviewed  many  times  •  and  im¬ 
pressed  upon  the  mind  of  the  student. 

(3)  It  has  aesthetic  value.  Many  a 
youngster  will  permit  the  most  rau¬ 
cous  noises  to  issue  from  his  own 
instrument,  so  rapt  is  he  in  the  pleas¬ 
urable  mechanical  manipulation  of  it. 
Many  students  become  "calloused”  to 
their  own  poor  Intonation,  careless¬ 
ness  of  phrasing,  etc.,  when  they  will 
be  conscious  of  the  same  fault  in 
others.  The  recording  of  their  work 
may  bring  this  defect  sharply  into 
their  consciousness  as  no  other  me¬ 
dium  can. 

The  limitless  ways  in  which  record¬ 
ing  one’s  own  music  may  be  used  de¬ 
pends  a  great  deal  on  the  teacher,  the 
school  and  the  students. 

In  some  schools  it  is  planned  to 
record  each  student  at  the  end  of 
each  semester.  The  recordings,  after 
they  have  fulfilled  their  first  useful 
three-fold  purpose  to  the  student  as 
outlined  above,  are  placed  in  a  filing 
cabinet  as  a  permanent  record  of  the 
student’s  musical  progress  while  in 
school.  In  a  manner  of  speaking,  the 
teacher  has  a  case  history  of  the  pu¬ 
pil’s  musical  achievement. 

What  could  be  more  illuminating 
to  the  student  than,  at  the  end  of 
four,  five,  or  six  years  of  study,  to 
refer  back  to  his  first  years  of  study 
and  view  with  pleasure,  or  alarm,  his 
rate  of  increase  musically?  What 
better  object  lesson  could  be  offered 
to  the  student,  and  to  the  teacher  as 
well?  Recordings  over  a  period  of 
time  prove  of  value  to  the  teacher 
in  evaluating  the  results  of  teaching. 
The  director  files  a  card  comment 
with  each  recording  stating  his  opin¬ 


ion  and  rating  of  the  student’s  work 
for  that  particular  semester.  It  is 
a  spur  to  pupil  activity  to  know  that 
the  result  of  each  semester’s  study 
is  recorded  on  a  disk  and  filed  away 
for  future  reference. 

Suppose  that  there  is  a  very  tal¬ 
ented  student  in  the  music  depart¬ 
ment  planning  to  continue  the  serious 
study  of  music  in  a  distant  conserva¬ 
tory  or  music  school.  A  letter  to 
the  teacher  from  the  director  of  the 
conservatory  asks  that  this  student 
be  recommended  for  a  scholarship. 
There  are  several  courses  possible: 

(1)  A  brief  letter  of  recommenda¬ 
tion  can  be  written. 

(2)  A  brief  case  history  of  the  stu¬ 
dent,  his  musical  study,  character, 
education,  home  training  and  finan¬ 
cial  condition  can  be  sent. 

(3)  A  letter  of  the  type  suggested 
above  can  be  sent,  plus  the  recorded 
disks  of  the  pupil’s  musical  growth 
from  year  to  year.  Including  the 
teacher’s  card  comments  on  each  one. 

Of  what  value  are  recordings  of  the 
school  band,  orchestra  and  ensembles? 
Principally,  that  of  self-ciitlclsm. 
Criticism  Is  socialised,  for  the  group 
acts  together  In  making  decisions  of 
judgment.  It  Is  well  known  that  one 
of  the  most  difficult  feats  a  conductor 
has  to  perform  Is  that  of  enabling 
the  Individual  sections  to  form  a  con¬ 
ception  of  their  exact  function  In  the 
tonal  balance  of  the  entire  structure. 
To  put  It  more  simply,  players  are 
so  occupied  with  their  own  part  that 
they  are  unable  to  view  the  composi¬ 
tion  from  a  structural  viewpoint. 
After  the  composition  has  reached  a 
point  of  perfection,  record.  Play  it 


6«ii«  Chsnowetl) 


back  immediately  to  the  group.  The 
students  should  raise  their  hands 
when  they  spot  errors  In  the  playing. 
The  director  makes  his  own  notes  as 
he  observes  pertinent  mistakes.  A 
free  discussion  follows  during  which 
the  students  discuss  their  observa¬ 
tions.  The  mistakes  are  noted;  a 
score  Is  given  the  recording  based 
upon  the  number  of  errors.  Suppose 
that  the  score  Is  86.  Naturally  the 
students  will  be  anxious  to  raise  the 
score  of  the  next  recording.  The  ul¬ 
timate  goal,  perfection. 

Original  compositions  by  the  stu¬ 
dents  may  be  recorded  to  advantage. 
The  speech  department  would  doubt¬ 
less  wish  to  utilize  the  recording 
equipment  for  their  work.  The  prin¬ 
cipal,  who  has  been  ineffectually  em¬ 
phasizing  the  need  for  less  noise  in 
the  halls  between  classes  might  make 
a  “candid”  recording  and  play  It  back 
to  the  offenders  during  an  auditorium 
exercise.  The  first  chair  players  of 
the  high  school  orchestra  can  record 
demonstrations  of  their  Instruments 
to  be  used  in  the  grade  school  Music 
Appreciation  lessons.  School  concerts 
and  radio  broadcasts  may  be  re¬ 
corded,  as  well  as  pertinent  nation¬ 
wide  broadcasts  by  outstanding  sym¬ 
phony  orchestras  playing  -seldom 
heard  works.  Recording  at  contests 
and  festivals  Is  valuable  for  later 
"checking-up”  on  the  judge’s  adjudi¬ 
cation  sheet.  'The  director  and  the 
students  are  able  to  hear  exactly 
what  the  adjudication  comments 
mean.  This  factor  alone  should  serve 
to  greatly  enhance  the  many  values 
of  the  contest  movement. 

(Turn  to  Page  48)^ 
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In  Im  cUn  on  Swing  nnalyMt,  Mr.  Hart,  using  racerdingt  of  bands  ekosan  from  tba 
popularity  polls,  studios  tboir  dHloront  stylos  of  instrumantation,  tba  difforant  stylas 
in  playing  tba  instrumonts,  and  tba  difforant  stylos  in  arrangomonts.  A  larga  par* 
contago  of  tba  studonts  in  this  group  wbo  did  not  graduato  last  yoar  bava  oloctad 
anotbar  yoar's  work. 


Swing 


as  a  Beginning  for 
Music  Analysis 


•  IN  JULY  1938  I  discusaed  with  our 
new  Superintendent  of  Schools  a 
course  in  music  analysis  which  I 
wanted  to  try  with  an  elective  group 
the  following  year.  I  approached  the 
interview  with  a  good  deal  of  trepida¬ 
tion,  for  I  wasn’t,  at  all  certain  that 
my  reguest  would  be  granted.  Im¬ 
agine  my  surprise  when,  after  listen¬ 
ing  to  my  explanations,  he  leaned 
back  in  his  chair  with  evident  satis¬ 
faction  and  said,  “Ton  want  to  formu¬ 
late  a  course  in  music  analysis  follow¬ 
ing  the  traditional  procedure,  but  start¬ 
ing  with  this  dance  music  which  has 
such  an  appeal  at  the  present  time 
for  our  boys  and  girls.”  I  told  him 
that  was  my  idea  in  a  nut  shell.  He 
said,  “I  think  it  is  absolutely  sound 
and  I  would  like  to  see  you  try  it” 
I  left  the  office  with  a  feeling  of  ela¬ 
tion.  Here  was  the  opportunity  to 


By  Floyd  T.  Heart 

Director  of  Music 

WmI  Cbectsr,  PMiwyivssU,  Public  Scboolt 


twelfth  year  students  most  of  whom 
were  not  members  of  our  regular 
music  organisations;  band,  orchestra, 
and  chorus.  The  class  met  four  hours 
a  week  and  received  full  credit  for 
the  course.  EUu;h  student  was  fur¬ 
nished  a  mimeographed  book  which 
included  both  study  and  notebook  ma¬ 
terial. 

The  work  began  with  a  short  pre¬ 
liminary  study  of  the  growth  and 
popularity  of  swing  music.  It  included 
the  effects  of  radio  in  our  music  life; 
the  relation  of  Jaxz  music  to  folk 
music;  the  ways  in  which  Jass  music 
has  changed  the  music  idiom,  includ¬ 
ing  the  different  use  of  the  standard 
orchestral  instruments;  the  singing 
technique  which  is  developed  through 
the  use  of  the  microphone,  etc.  It  led 
us  into  discussions  which  brought  a 
surprising  difference  of  opinion 
amongst  the  students.  The  •  point 
which  raised  the  most  heated  argu- 


try  an  experiment  which  I  had  been 
thinking  about  for  years. 

From  the  large  number  of  boys  and 
girls  who  wanted  to  elect  the  analysis, 
we  selected  a  group  taken  as  far  as 
possible  from  the  general  course.  It 
consisted  of  tenth,  eleventh,  and 


&«y  Lombardo,  wbo  (tyWt  bit  output  at  tba  "Swootatt  Music  Tbit  Sida  of  Hoavaa", 
it  tcomad  by  tba  bot  twiiM  fast.  Hit  racordt  wara  ttudiad  at  tba  aitrama  os  tba 
twaat  tida  of  toma  20  difUrant  band  ttylat.  Jimmy  Luncaford,  wbo  tbocb  twaat 
mutic  lovart,  formt  tba  oppotita  and  of  tba  brackat. 


Mm!«  pUy«d  by  j«a  bands  oftan  svgqastad  oHiar  music  to  ba  baard.  Tba  Good¬ 
man  worsMppars  warn  aniious  to  kaar  his  racording  with  tha  Budapast  quartat  and 
warn  dalightad  to  know  that  ha  can  play  beautiful  “straight"  clarinat,  as  wall  as 
"hot".  iMny  Goodman,  incidantaHy,  is  a  musical  prodigy  of  tha  Harrison  high 
sch^,  Chicago. 


ment  was  the  extreme  jitterbugeinc- 
Some  students  defended  it  on  the 
ground  that  it  is  better  to  let  your- 
emotion  “come  out”  if  yon  feel  that 
way.  Others  believed  that,  in  many 
cases,  it  was  prompted  by  a  desire  to 
show  off  and  that  even  it  it  was  a  sin¬ 
cere  exhibition  of  an  emotion  that 
there  were  times  and  places  where 
such  emotions  should  be  restrained. 
Many  other  aspects  of  the  social  im¬ 
plications  were  discussed  in  class. 

We  then  examined  the  form  of  the 
popular  song  which  is,  of  course,  very 
simple,— usually  the  A-A-B-A  or  the 
A-B-A-B.  All  Jaix  music  is  written  in 
4-4  measure  and  the  phrases  are  usu¬ 
ally  eight  bars  in  length.  Most  of  the 
students  were  able  in  a  few  days  to 
identify  introductions  and  the  differ¬ 
ent  phrases  of  the  choruses.  They 
could  also  count  out  the  measures  be¬ 
tween  the  choruses  which  are  used  as 
an  interlude  or  a  modulation.  The 
ability  to  distinguish  a  modulation 
was  at  first  restricted  to  the  students 
with  a  good  sense  of  pitch,  although 
others  developed  some  ability  along 
that  line  during  the  year.  With  this 
background  we  were  then  ready  to 
start  the  study  of  the  bands  them¬ 
selves. 

During  the  course  we  studied  twenty 
different  bands  chosen  from  the  top  of 
different  popularity  polls.  They  ranged 
from  Guy  Lombardo,  who  is  scorned 
by  hot  swing  fans,  to  Jimmie  Lunce- 
ford,  who  shocks  sweet  music  lovers. 
While  we  used  the  story  and  person¬ 


nel  of  the  band  as  a  human  interest 
background,  most  of  the  time  was 
spent  with  the  music  itself.  We  stud¬ 
ied  the  different  styles  of  instrumen¬ 
tation,  the  different  styles  in  playing 
the  instruments,  and  the  different 
styles  in  arrangements.  The  expres¬ 
sion  “we  studied”  is  used  advisedly, 
for  I  am  constantly  being  surprised 


at  how  much  there  is  to  learn  about 
swing  music. 

The  analysis  was  done  entirely  by 
ear.  With  bands  like  Guy  Lombardo 
and  Sammy  Kaye  which  use  a  rather 
simple  style  of  instrumentation,  it  is 
comparatively  easy  to  identify  the  dif¬ 
ferent  combinations  of  instruments. 
With  Larry  Clinton’s  band,  it  is  much 
more  difficult.  I  found  after  an  ex¬ 
amination  of  one  of  Clinton’s  scores 
which  he  was  good  enough  to  send 
me,  that  we  had  missed  several  of  his 
combinations — especially  in  the  reed 
instruments.  With  bands  like  Lunce- 
ford  and  Goodman,  which  depend  mure 
largely  upon  improvisation,  the  prob¬ 
lem  is  not  so  much  determining  what 
the  Instrumentation  is  as  how  well  it 
is  used.  Jaxs  music  is  so  young  that 
it  is  difficult  to  set  up  standards  for 
Judgment.  *Two  books  published  re¬ 
cently  will  be  of  great  assistance  in 
this  respect.  Both  Hobson  and  Sar- 
geant  are  serious  musicians  and  crit¬ 
ics,  and  have  made  real  contributions 
in  clearing  the  fog  of  misunderstand¬ 
ing  about  Jaxz  music. 

Sometimes  the  music  played  by  the 
Jaxs  band  suggested  other  music  to 
be  heard.  The  Goodman  worshippers 
were  anxious  to  hear  his  recording 
with  the  Budapest  Quartet  and  were 
delighted  to  know  that  he  can  play 
beautiful  “straight”  clarinet  as  well  as 
"hot”.  Occasionally,  we  studied  class¬ 
ics  which  had  been  used  as  Jazz  ar¬ 
rangements.  In  each  case  we  com- 

*‘‘Anierlcan  Jass  Ilualc”  by  Wilder  Bob- 
son.  W.  W.  Norton  and  Company. 

“Jass;  Hot  and  Hybrid”  by  Winttarop 
Sarsoant.  Arrow  Rdttlons.  ' 


With  baneb  Blw  Larry  Cfiatea,  it  h  much  mora  difficult  to  idqati^  tha  dHfarant  eawi- 
biaatioM  aad  iattnunanH,  than  with  bands  Bka  Lombardo  and  Sammy  Kayo,  which 
uta  a  rather  simpla  styta  of  instrumantation.  This  pietura  of  Larry  Clinton's  band 
in  action  and  Baa  Wain  moaning  at  tha  mika,  provides  also  a  typical  parspactiva 
of  swing  band  «ro^ip. 
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"Swing  nnd  Sw«y  with  Snmmy  Knyn  and  kit  orckcttra**  it  tka  admonition  of  tko  ad 
tcribat  for  that  band.  Hit  mutic  it  dofinitoly  on  tka  twoot  tida,  contratting  with 
Lvncaford  and  Goodman,  wko  dapand  largoiy  on  improvitation. 


pared  ttae  jau  arrangement  with  the 
original.  Here  again,  opinion  was  di¬ 
vided,  but  in  a  good  many  cases  the 
majority  decided  that  the  Jazi  arrange¬ 
ment  didn’t  help  the  piece  and  that 
Jazz  musicians  should  compose  their 
own  music. 

It  is,  of  course.  Just  as  difficult  to 
measure  the  results  of  a  course  in 
swing  music  as  a  course  in  Shake¬ 
speare.  Testa  of  bow  much  people 
“know"  tell  only  part  of  the  story. 
Objective  tests  can  do  little  in  deter¬ 
mining  how  much  tastes  have  been 
broadened,  how  much  aesthetic  appre¬ 
ciations  have  been  deepened,  et  cetera. 
The  development  of  the  technique  of 
how  to  listen  to  music  can  be  meas¬ 
ured  and  in  this  field  there  was  no 
question  about  the  progress.  The  next 
important  item  to  discover  is  how  far 
into  other  fields  of  music  that  tech¬ 
nique  can  be  carried. 

So  far  the  results  in  this  respect  are 
encouraging.  A  large  percentage  of 
the  students  in  this  group  who  didn't 
graduate  last  year  have  elected  an¬ 
other  year’s  work.  In  this  course 
they  will  study  the  music  of  the  light 
opera — Gershwin,  Kem,  Romberg,  Vic¬ 
tor  Herbert,  and  others.  It  will  lead 
naturally  to  Gilbert  and  Sullivan  and 
to  grand  opera,  itself,  if  time  permits. 
I  hope  that  there  will  be  some  pupils 
who  will  elect  a  third  year  course 
where  they  will  apply  their  analysis  to 
the  more  extended  forms  of  symphonic 
music. 

Some  of  my  friends  argue  that  in 
the  traditional  courses  we  didn’t  wait 
three  years  for  a  serious  study  of 
symphonic  music.  My  answer  is  that 
such  a  procedure  is  successful  when 
a  selective  group  is  involved,  but  it 


is  unsuccessful  when  applied  to  the 
large  of  pupils.  Palestrina  and 
Gluck  are  too  far  removed  from  their 
immediate  interests. 

With  the  approach  which  I  have  de¬ 
scribed  we  bring  to  the  class  room 
some  of  the  same  keen  interest  which 
impels  these  pupils  to  listen  hour  after 
hour  to  their  dance  bands  on  the  ra¬ 
dio,  to  drive  miles  to  hear  one  of 
them  in  person  at  a  dance  hall,  or 


By  Chcoies  W.  Robbe 

Principal,  District  87,  Elamantary 
School 

Eris,  WkitMid*  County,  IHinoit 

•  OCCASIONALLY.  YOUNG 
students  in  their  “teens”  under  the 
guidance  of  a  scholarly  and  pain¬ 
staking  teacher  can  play  in  so  com¬ 
pelling  and  commanding  a  manner  as 
to  rival  the  execution  of  an  artist. 
The  outstanding  obstacle  they  meet 
eventually,  and  search  sincerely  to 
overcome,  is  that  of  choosing  the  pro¬ 
portional  tempo  in  which  the  sections 
are  to  be  played.  This  deserves  much 
thought,  for  in  the  piano  contests,  the 
soloist  is  allowed  a  limited  number  of 
minutes.  The  “middle  section"  may 
now  need  (in  its  order  of  preparation) 


to  storm  a  theatre  when  a  personal 
appearance  is  scheduled.  By  cultivat¬ 
ing  this  interest,  it  will  spread  to 
other  fields. 

My  Superintendent,  as  well  as  sev¬ 
eral  of  my  musical  colleagues,  fol¬ 
lowed  the  development  of  the  course 
rather  closely.  We  are  convinced  that 
It  is  worth  further  study.  We  shall 
continue  the  first  year  course  in  West 
Chester,  and  in  addition,  furnish  the 
material  to  two  neighboring  schools 
for  other  teachers  to  use.  Their  sug¬ 
gestions  will  help  us  refine  the  course. 

It  has  been  very  interesting  to  see 
the  reaction  to  such  an  innovation. 
We  tried  to  make  our  alms  clear  to 
our  community  and,  as  a  result,  the 
adverse  criticism  has  been  almost 
negligible.  Its  reception  by  the  pro¬ 
fession  has  been  still  more  surprising. 
Some  of  my  colleagues  have  objected 
(and  when  they  do  object  they  usu¬ 
ally  do  so  violently)  hut  the  commen¬ 
dation  received  especially  from  teach¬ 
ers  who  are  actually  dealing  with 
boys  and  girls  has  been  very  encourag¬ 
ing.  They  hare  been  Just  as  anxious 
as  I  to  find  some  sensible  solution  to 
the  “swing  music  problem”  and  most 
of  them  believe  that  I  am  on  the  right 
track. 

My  own  educational  conscience  is 
entirely  at  ease.  This  course  is  not 
the  result  of  a  sudden,  whim  but  rather 
an  outgrowth  of  a  philosophy  which 
has  evolved  through  many  years  of 
teaching. 


deep  study,  for  its  playing  style  may 
mislead  the  musician. 

Even  artists  do  not  play  concert 
numbers  exactly  the  same  three  times 
in  succession.  Physical  health,  mental 
health,  surroundings  and  environment, 
emotions  and  feelings  may  cause  slight 
reactions  which  the  artist  may  strug¬ 
gle  to  overcome.  The  lesson  to  stress 
is  that  should  the  selection  be  started 
faster,  slower,  or  much  slower  than 
was  manifestly  the  intention  of  the 
composer,  the  tempo  of  the  next  sec¬ 
tion  must  be  adjusted  to  correspond. 
The  speed  of  the  parts  must  not  fall 
out  of  proportion. 

There  are  probably  two  correct  ways 
to  play  a  composition.  First,  a  very 
creditable,  absolutely  accurate  and 
clear  execution  may  be  made  by 


PIANO 

Tempo  in  Proportion 
A  Study  of  Middle  Sections 
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“squeeting”  all  the  expreuion  indi¬ 
cated  by  an  edited  edition.  Second, 
by  atudying  the  interpretation  by  a 
master  artist  as  impinged  on  a  record, 
or  as  played  in  a  recital.  The  record 
is  more  practical  for  the  obvious  rea¬ 
sons  of  convenience  and  repetition.  A 
stock  of  piano  recordings  are  the  finest 
tools  the  busy  music  teacher  may  use. 
By  the  use  of  records,  the  teacher 
saves  the  vast  expenditure  of  energy 
required  to  play  repeatedly  long  con¬ 
cert  numbers  for  different  students 
who  may  be  studying  them  or  when 
parts  are  studied  for  more  finished 
and  artistic  proportions. 

The  teacher  can  make  clearer  the 
idea  conveyed  by  the  phrase  "tempo 
in  proportion”  by  having  the  machine 
revolve  the  records  at  different  speeds. 
The  whole  selection  can  be  listened  to 
at  different  revolutions  per  minute. 

Two  compositions  may  serve  as  ex¬ 
amples  whereby  aid  may  be  shown  to 
be  needed  for  the  young  artist.'  The 
dramatic  first  movement  of  Beethoven’s 
“Sonata  Pathetique,  Op.  IS",  has  a 
swing  and  dash  and  varying  rhythm 
that  should  be  heard  and  held  in  pro¬ 
portion  Intelligently  by  the  student. 
As  F.  Lamond  plays'  the  second  theme 
passage,  it  is  not  so  hurried  as  the 
preceding  measures.  (We  prefer,  how¬ 
ever,  to  have  the  acciaccatura  in  the 
second  theme  passage  played  in  the 
beat  and  not  before  it  as  Mr.  Lamond 
does). 

Leaving  the  classic  music  we  shall 
choose  a  different  type  for  the  second 
illustration.  “Romance"  by  Frank 
La  Forge  is  an  American  composition 
which  is  a  model  of  beauty  in  tempo 
as  well  as  in  melody.  Contrary  to  its 
definite  editing*  which  indicates  that 
the  accompaniment  must  be  subdued 
and  the  second  passage  or  confrasting 
theme  become  very  rapid,  even  ad¬ 
vanced  musicians  insist  that  the  spirit 
of  the  music  demands  doing  otherwise 
for  the  sake  of  balance.  The  recording 
from  the  master  disc*  settles  this 
question  for  Mr.  La  Forge  gives  us 
his  artistic  interpretation.  The  con¬ 
trasting  passage  burns  with  fire  and 
life.  The  accelerando  must  be  played 
Just  about  as  fast  as  the  young  per¬ 
former  can  manage  safely. 

The  young  pianist  should  endeavor 
to  play  as  he  thinks  the  composer 
wanted  it  played.  At  least  he  can 
play  according  to  the  interpretation 
of  an  artist  by  studying  an  artist’s 
recording.  Faillqg  in  both,  he  should 
struggle  to  convey  a  message  to  the 
listener. 


1.  Recorded  by  the  Oramophone  Co., 
Ltd.,  Hayes,  Middlesex,  England.  The 
two  records  are  Imported  by  R.  C.  A. 
Victor  Company,  Camden. 

2.  In  the  only  edition,  G.  Schlrmer. 
2.  R.  C.  A.  Victor  Company,  Camden. 


Brass  Bands  That  Entertained  Grandma 


From  Jamos  C.  Harper,  Director  of  the  Lenoir,  N.  C.,  high  school  band, 
comes  this  interesting  old  photograph  of  the  Lenoir  Town  band,  period  of 
the  Spanish-American  War.  "My  father,  Mr.  G.  P.  Harper,"  writes  our 
correspondent,  "is  the  cornet  player  in  the  top  row,  fourth  from  the  left 
(wearing  overcoat  and  white  capL  This  band  would  make  a  poor  showing 
today  in  comparison  with  our  scnool's  Junior  band,  but  what  it  lacked  in 
technique,  it  made  up  in  enthusiasm.  The  local  public  found  its  product 
highly  satisfying.  It  was  lucky  in  existing  before  the  competition  of  radio, 
motion  pictures  and  automobiles  for  it  drew  larger  crowds  than  our  far 
better  organization  does  today.  The  vn-iter  trotted  at  its  heeb  wherever  it 
marched  and  indulged  in  the  sort  of  hero  worship  the  old  town  band  could 
so  well  inspire.  His  private  boyhood  opinion  was  that  the  bass  drum  was 
by  far  the  most  important  feature  of  the  band.  Reflection  back  over  the 
years  confirms  at  least  this  part  of  the  opinion  for  the  drummer  was 
invariably  in  tune  and  few  of  the  others  were." 


And  from  Ainslie  C.  Potter,  Director  of  the  Weiser,  Idaho,  high  school 
band,  comes  this  picture  of  a  real  cowboy  band,  made  up  of  men  who  rode 
horses  and  herdeo  cattle  in  Dodge  City,  Kansas,  during  tnose  history-making 
days  in  the  period  of  1892.  "Chalk  M.  Beeson,  sitting  in  the  front  row. 
rignt  end,  was  the  director.  The  'drum  major'  holding  the  banner  and  horns 
is  George  W.  Potter,  my  father.  Dodge  CHy  has  always  been  proud  of 
its  bands  of  which  this  was  the  first.  Director  Beeson's  house  is  now  a 
museum  in  which  the  hems  and  banner  shown  in  this  picture  are  on  display 
along  with  other  relics.  The  old  picture  had  an  accident  which  accounts  for 
the  disfiguring  streak  across  the  front,  but  it  is  an  historic  relic  of  which  I 
am  extremely  proud."  ) 
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VIOLIN 

From  the  Chin  out 

A  Complete  Teaching  Method 


By  Bernard  Schoen 

Director  of  inttrumontal  Music 

MoImN,  Norfli  Dakota,  Publl«  School* 


•  WHY  DO  SCHOOL  BANDS  OUT¬ 
NUMBER  SCHOOL  ORCHESTRAS? 

The  answer  is  simple;  string  play¬ 
ers  are  too  hard  to  develop.  Why? 
Probably  we  go  about  teaching  strings 
in  the  wrong  way.  Surely  there  must 
be  a  remedy  for  this  condition.  In  the 
following  I  am  offering  information 
based  on  my  own  study  and  teaching 
experience.  Students  started  in  this 
manner  progress  very  rapidly  and  at 
the  same  time  build  up  a  solid  founda¬ 
tion  for  advancement.  However,  the 
instructor  must  give  the  student  his 
undivided  attention;  he  must  guide 
and  check  constantly  until  the  student 
develops  habitual  relaxation,  correct 
positions  (both  left  and  right  arm*), 
the  proper  movement  of  the  bow  arm, 
and  the  ability  to  hear  accurately  all 
major  and  minor  intervals  within  an 
octave. 

The  study  of  the  violin  calls  for 
many  studies,  ie.  position,  bowing, 
etc.  This  is  probably  more  true  of  the 


Legend:  A — shoulder;  B— olbow; 
C — wrist;  D — point  of  hinge. 
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Rgure  I.  Chin  end  coRer  bone  not 
shown. 

violin  than  of  any  other  instrument. 
Bach  of  these  studies  will  be  consid¬ 
ered  in  the  order  of  its  importance. 

(direct  posture  naturally  comes 
firsL  since  correct  holding  depends 
largely  on  correct  posture.  The  best 
position  for  a  young  violinist  to  use 


while  practicing  is  undoubtedly  the 
standing  position.  However,  in  ensem¬ 
ble  playing  it  is  necessary  to  develop 
a  good  sitting  position.  Pictures  of 
acceptable  positions  can  be  found  in 
any  good  elementary  violin  method. 
The  best,  of  course,  is  a  position 
which  allows  maximum  relaxation 
of  the  body.  In  standing,  the  weight 
of  the  body  should  rest  on  the  balls 
of  the  feet,  not  the  heels.  The  head 
should  be  drawn  back  and  the  shoul¬ 
ders  allowed  to  hang  free. 

The  violin  should  be  held  securely 
between  the  chin  and  collarbone,  the 
left  arm  not  being  used  in  any  way 
to  support  the  instrument.  This 
method  of  holding  seems  impossible  at 
first  but  is  easily  accomplished  by 
using  a  well-made  chin-rest  and  a  very 
thin  pad  over  the  collar  bone.  The 
purchase  of  a  good  chin-rest  will  pay 
large  dividends;  look  them  over — 
there  is  a  large  variety  from  which  to 
choose.  Again,  care  must  be  taken  to 
keep  the  right  shoulder  from  hunch¬ 
ing;  there  is  a  tendency  for  the  stu¬ 
dent  to  do  this  subconsciously.  The 
violin  when  supported  by  the  left 
shoulder  loses  from  thirty  to  fifty 
percent  of  its  potential  power  (tone 
intensity).  This  is  due  to  the  damp¬ 
ening  effect  of  the  clothing.  If  you 
are  inclined  to  doubt  this,  try  pinch¬ 
ing  the  instrument  while  someone  is 
playing.  Maximum  relaxation,  too,  is 
impossible  while  the  shoulder  is 
hunched. 

The  neck  of  the  violin  should  rest 
lightly  between  the  ball  of  the  thumb 
and  the  point  where  the  forefinger 
Joins  the  hand.  Do  not  pinch  the  neck 
as  this  leads  to  difficulty  when  shift¬ 
ing  from  one  position  to  another.  One 
fault  that  keeps  many  vlolinlsta  from 
playing  well  in  the  higher  positions  is 
the  habit  of  resting  the  neck  of  the  in¬ 
strument  in  the  bottom  of  the  crotch 
formed  by  the  thumb  and  forefinger. 
Such  a  practice  calls  for  too  many 


Evadieg  Hworeticsl  verbae*,  laniard 
Seboaa  plaseat  at  enca  into  tlw  taek- 
aical  atackanics  at  vieRa  playiaf.  Hh 
artida  kara  is  a  varitabla  priaiar  of 
tka  art,  ia  wkick  ka  praiaats  wHk 
taetbeak  accaracy  aad  daliaitiaa,  tka 
priaiary  (aadaaiaatab  af  tackaiqua  ia 
striaq  tiafariaq  aad  bawiaf.  If  yaa 
ara  l^kiaq  for  a  roiaaatic  yara,  tkis 
isa't  it.  If  yaa  waat  fa^  kara 
tkay  ara. 


apparently  minor  adjustments  while 
moving  into  extreme  positions. 

The  left  elbow  should  be  directly 
under  the  right  side  of  the  instrument, 
or  so  much  to  the  right  that  the  stu¬ 
dent  will  be  able  to  see  his  elbow  by 
glancing  down  while  playing.  This  po¬ 
sition  calls  for  plenty  of  endurance  as 
the  muscles  tire  easily,  not  because 
of  being  tightened  but  because  of 
being  in  this  unusual  position  which 
Hexes  the  muscles.  Oood  violin  in¬ 
structors  generally  say,  “The  more  it 
hurts,  the  more  good  it  does  you.” 
Such  a  position  is  necessary  to  facili¬ 
tate  playing  on  the  G  string  and  in 
the  higher  positions. 

The  left  elbow  and  wrist  should  be 
absolutely  free.  The  wrist  must  be 
pushed  away  from  the  body  as  in 
figure  I.  This  can  be  done  by  swing¬ 
ing  the  arm  forward  and  upward,  the 
violin  being  pushed  upward  until  the 
strings  are  in  a  horlsontal  position. 
With  the  arm  assuming  the  above  posi¬ 
tions  the  muscles  of  the  fingers,  which 
are  located  in  the  forearm,  will  also  be 
Hexed.  The  student  should  practice 
holding  daily,  counting  until  fatigued. 
Bach  day  the  count  should  run  higher 
until  the  position  can  be  held  for 
several  minutes. 

Opinions  as  to  the  best  position  for 
the  thumb  and  fingers  vary  to  some 
extent.  I  have  found  that  the  thumb 

*Re{ereoce  to  the  ana  iadadet  the  eatire  am. 
shooMcT  to  hacer  tip*. 

Nercr  haack  up  the  tbouMcr*. 
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does  best  opposite  the  second  Anger 
(middle  Anger).  The  stopping  Angers 
must  rest  lightly  on  the  strings,  using 
only  enough  pressure  to  force  the 
string  to  the  Angerboard.  Too  much 
pressure  tends  to  make  the  whole  arm 
lense;  when  the  students  wish  to  de- 


a  problem  which  calls  tor  a  most 
imtient  practice.  Again,  success  in 
producing  Ane  tone  rests  on  how  well 
these  levers  function. 

The  bow  should  be  held  so  that  it 
hinges  between  the  thumb  and  middle 
Anger;  to  do  this  the  thumb  must  be 
tumetf  under  the  hand  so  that  it  bears 
on  the  bow  at  the  upper  end  of  the 
frog,  opposite  the  middle  Anger.  The 
other  Angers,  as  well  as  the  middle 
Anger,  should  be  "wrapped”  loosely 
around  the  stick.  Understand  that 
this  position  may  not  be  rigid;  the 
Angers  must  allow  the  bow  to  rotate 
in  the  hand.  Holding  the  bow  In  this 
manner  gives  more  gripping  surface. 


The  elbow  should  be  allowed  to  drop 
as  low  as  possH>le.  Holding  the  elbow 
in  a  high  position  adds  to  the  amount 
of  energy  needed  to  bow  and  does  not 
give  any  particular  advantages.  Such 
a  practice  demands  pressure  on  the 
strings;  forced  tone  results.  If  the 
arm  hangs  from  the  bow  and  shoulder, 
the  tone  will  Aow  from  the  violin;  it 
will  not  sound  as  though  it  had  been 
squeeted  from  the  Instrument. 

The  wrist  should  be  in  a  hoiisontal 
position,  a  position  which  cannot  be 
maintained  if  the  forearm  is  allowed 


Rgure  II  («)  beginning  of  up-stroke. 


(s)  bsqinmng  of 
up-strolis. 


isrminstion  of 
up-t)rolM. 


(b)  hand  Ugt 
behind 
forosrm. 


beginning  of 
down-ttroke. 


Glemour  h  the  word  for  Frieda  Gay 
Clynter,  violin  loloitt  of  the  Grand 
Junction,  Colorado,  high  tekool  or¬ 
chestra.  Division  I  was  her  rating  in 
the  violin  solo  National  Ragion  10 
contest  for  1939. 


velop  speed  they  And  that  the  pres¬ 
sure  of  their  Angers  is  their  greatest 
obstacle.  Speed  demands  lifting  the 
Angers  as  rapidly  as  setting  them 
down.  Practice  holding  with  the 
Angers  down  and  endurance  will  be 
built  up  more  quickly. 

This  brings  up  the  study  of  the  bow 
and  bow  arm;  I  consider  it  very  diffi¬ 
cult  because  the  bow  is  the  tone  stimu¬ 
lator  and  the  bow  arm  the  tone  con¬ 
trol.  All  the  tone  that  comes  from  the 
violin  depends  largely  on  how  well  the 
bow  arm  and  bow  work  together.  The 
arm  is  a  complex  system  of  levers 
which  cannot  work  properly  unless 
maximum  relaxation  is  maintained. 
The  upper  arm,  acting  as  a  pendulum, 
should  be  free  to  swing  backward,  for¬ 
ward,  left,  and  right.  The  forearm 
moves  right  and  left  that  is,  the  wrist 
can  approach  and  move  away  from  the 
shoulder.  The  hand,  excluding  the 
Angers,  moves  right  left,  up  and  down. 
The  Angers  alone  move  right  left,  up, 
and  down  —  movement,  however, 
limited.  Handling  all  these  levers  is 


cuts  down  the  amount  of  effort  neces¬ 
sary  to  hold  the  bow,  and  Increcwes 
the  amount  of  bow  control.  One  might 
think  that  the  entire  arm  must  be 
tightened  to  keep  the  bow  from  slip¬ 
ping  from  the  Angers;  this  is  not  so 
because  the  bow  actually  hangs  from 
the  hinge  formed  by  the  thumb  and 
middle  Anger. 

Here,  again,  relaxation  must  be 
emphasised.  The  arm  must  swing 
freely.  Practice  holding  the  bow  as 
prescribed  while  swinging  the  arm  in 
pendulum  fashion — bow  tip  down. 
Allow  the  bow  to  hang  by  its  own 
weiglit.  Angers  lightly  in  their  respec¬ 
tive  positions,  and  entire  arm  free  of 
muscular  tension.  The  klnaesthetic 
sense,  the  sense  of  position  which  is 
located  in  the  muscles  and  Joints, 
must  be  developed  so  that  any  un¬ 
necessary  use  or  misuse  of  the  muscles 
can  be  detected. 


S—ior  vielmith  of  tko  JotopKinom  high  tckool,  Cliic«9e,  form  ftiSt  fabWou.  Tlioy 
woro  roconfiy  grontod  •  radio  audrfion  and  oipoct  shortly  to  maka  thoir  dobut  on 
tho  air.  Loft  to  right,  thoy  ara,  Rosa  Havnoonian,  Evalyn  Rraitsamatar,  ShaiU 
Hoya,  Anna  Pionka,  Gana  Rcht.  Sistar  CarU  has  baan  thair  instractor  and  coach. 


after  the  arm  cornea  to  a  atop  and 
juat  before  the  arm  atarta  to  make 
the  oppoalte  atroke;  the  hand  carry¬ 
ing  the  bow  muat  “follow  through”  at 
the  end  of  each  atroke.  Tbla  cannot 
be  done  If  the  wiiat  la  rigid.  In  ex¬ 
ecuting  the  down-atroke  the  arm  muat 
aweep  away  from  the  body,  the  elbow 
awinging  upward  at  the  aame  time. 
Elbow  awings  toward  the  body  on  the 
up-atroke.  After  the  atudent  reachen 
the  point  where  the  bow  arm  can  be 
handled  fairly  well,  we  may  turn  our 
attention  to  the  flngera  of  the  left 
•hand.  All  thla  time  dally  ezerciaea  in 
maintaining  poature  and  left  arm  posi¬ 
tion  ahonld  have  been  practiced.  True, 
this  la  very  “dry”  and  unlntereating. 
and  calla  for  much  encouragement  on 
the  part  of  the  teacher,  but  later  the 
atudent  will  appreciate  the  results  of 
his  efforts. 

Under  figure  HI  I  have  listed  a 
series  of  exercises  for  use  In  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  fingering.  They  are  so 
simple  that  they  almost  seem  ridicu¬ 
lous,  nevertheless,  I  have  found  thai 
this  “one  finger  at  a  time”  idea  works 
best.  The  atudent  should  concentrate 
on  one  finger  until  he  has  fair  com¬ 
mand  of  it.  Devote  one  week  to  the 
first  finger,  then  one  week  to  the  sec¬ 
ond,  etc.  If  the  student  attempts  all 
exercises  the  first  week,  he  will  prob¬ 
ably  want  to  sell  his  violin;  discourage 
(Turn  to  Poge  ii) 


to  roll.  Rolling  the  arm  tends  to  in¬ 
terfere  with  the  functions  of  the  other 
parts  of  the  arm. 

The  motions  of  different  parts  of  the 
arm  can  be  explained  best  by  the  use 
of  “stick  •  figure”  illustrations.  Fig¬ 
ure  II.  Note  the  arrows  in  these  fig¬ 
ures;  they  indicate  the  directions  of 
the  motions. 

The  student  should  now  be  ready  to 
execute  the  first  stroke.  Bow  on  two 
strings  at  the  same  time  as  this  brings 
the  ear  into  play,  aiding  in  keeping 
the  plane  of  the  bow  constant.  Any 
raising  or  lowering  of  the  right  arm 
will  be  detected  by  the  ear.  The  eyes, 
also,  should  be  focused  on  tho  strings 
at  the  point  where  the  bow  makes 
contact  with  the  strings.  The  up¬ 
stroke  should  be  attempted  first  be¬ 
cause  the  arm  starting  in  this  ex¬ 
tended  position  is  flexed  to  a  maximum 
degree.  The  up-stroke  must  be  partly 
mastered*  before  attempting  the 
change  of  stroke  or  the  down  stroke. 
In  making  the  change  care  must  be 
exercised  to  see  that  the  wrist  pre¬ 
cedes  the  hand,  “the  hand  tags  be¬ 
hind.” 

Study  figure  II.  An  important  ac¬ 
tion  should  take  place  immediately 


Figure  3.  Is  (A)  tlw  bk  may  be  leter  lowered  to  b|>>  In  (B|  the  eg  may  be  lowered 
to  ck.  In  (D)  the  ek  may  be  lowered  to  e|). 


Figure  4.  Thii  may  be  practiced  on  the  D  to  A  strings  and  G  to  0  strings. 


@  V  a 


Rgure  5.  Rrst  practice  with  upper  haK  of  bow,  then  lower  half.  Changa  position 
of  Ith  notes  in  measure. 

mill]  mi 


'Obviously  the  word,  maatered,  must  not  be 
taken  too  literally. 


Change  position  of  Ibths.  Eighth  notes  require  the  amount  of  bow  required  by 
quartan.  Sixteenth  notes  require  the  amount  of  bow  required  by  quartan. 


II 


Mr.  H*rm«n  Carter,  band  librarian, 
ucallanfa. 


•  18  THE  ABOVE  a  picture  of  your 
band  rehearsal?  I  certainly  hope  there 
isn’t  one  like  this  in  the  entire  coun¬ 
try.  Too  often  rehearsals  are  ruined 
because  a  conductor  tries  to  maintain 
attention  while  he  divides  his  time 
between  rehearsing  and  searching  for 
missing  parts.  Note  for  the  moment 
the  errors  which  could  have  been 
saved  in  the  above  rehearsal  if  the 
band  had  had  efficient  library  manage¬ 
ment.  ' 

In  my  opinion  the  most  valuable 
aide  to  any  director,  whether  school 
or  professional,  is  his  librarian.  Few 
professional  bands  are  without  such  a 
person,  so  this  article  is  directed  pri¬ 
marily  to  school  and  amateur  organ¬ 
isations. 

Efficient  library  work  requir^  time; 
parts  must  be  issued,  repaired,  filed, 
copied,  corrected — any  number  of  lit¬ 
tle  details  which  clog  up  the  director’s 
program.  A  student  librarian  solves 
this  problem  and  leaves  the  conductor 
free  to  do  more  successful  teaching 
and  administrating. 

In  choosing  a  student  librarian  you 
are  not  only  doing  yourself  a  big  fa¬ 
vor,  but  you  are  giving  to  a  worthy 
member  a  more  thorough  knowledge  of 
band  instrumentation  and  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  substitution,  transposition  and 
the  like.  In  fact  it  seems  unfortunate 
that  every  band  member  cannot  help 
in  this  work  and  therefore  increase 
his  understanding  of  the  band  in 
which  he  is  playing. 

Not  only  is  the  above  true,  but  many 
competent  students  find  that  upon  en¬ 
tering  college  they  can  have  some  of 
their  financial  worries  relieved  in  re¬ 
turn  for  their  services  as  a  band  li¬ 
brarian.  This  is  true,  I  think,  in  most 
institutions  which  have  a  band  depart¬ 
ment  of  any  great  size.  Training  may 


A  Librarian 
Tells  His  Best  Tricks 

By  Hennan  Carter 

Now  Instrumonfal  Diroctor 

CsntsrvilU,  Ohio 


Scene — Rehearsal  room  of  a  none  too 
well-managed  band. 

Dramatia  Peraonae — 60  young  bands¬ 
men  with  fingers  and  lips  itching  to 
play.  One  Director. 

Curtain  rises  on  a  somewhat  quiet 
scene;  however  through  all  this  there 
is  an  underlying  current  of  restless¬ 
ness  forming. 

CONDUCTOR — Let’s  start  today  with 
"El.  Cap." 

SOLO  CORNET — We  don’t  have  that 
in  our  book  (increasing  restlessness 

-qm - 

begin  as  low  as  the  Junior  high  school. 

A  well-trained  junior  high  band  mem¬ 
ber  will  become  a  valuable  asset  to  his 
director  in  high  school  and  later  in 
college. 

What  then  should  be  the  requisite 
for  a  student  librarian,  what  training 
should  he  receive,  and  just  what  train¬ 
ing  is  expected  of  him? 

Before  I  go  into  the  requisites  for  a 
librarian  may  I  make  one  special  re¬ 
quest  of  conductors.  Never  let  your 
band  members  or  your  band  officers 
elect  a  student  for  the  job.  He  should 
always  be  personally  appointed  by  the 
conductor.  If  you  do  the  selecting  of 
your  librarian  you  will  have  no  one 
but  yourself  to  blame  if  he  proves  un¬ 
successful.  Pupils  will  often  elect  a 
fellow  student  because  he  is  popular, 
not  because  he  is  a  good  reliable  band 
member  who  would  give  the  band  good 
service. 

In  looking  around  for  a  person  for 
this  job  keep  in  mind  first  that  he 
must  be  a  genuinely  reliable  and  re¬ 
sponsible  person.  His  is  a  most  im¬ 
portant  job,  and  it  cannot  be  success¬ 
ful  if  it  is  done  in  a  half-hearted  man¬ 
ner.  Equally  important  is  the  fact  that 
he  should  be  interested  in  music.  A 
student  who  contemplates  entering  the 
music  field  upon  graduation  from  high 
school  is  a  very  good  candidate.  You 
will  be  helping  him  gain  a  fundamen¬ 
tal  and  thorough  knowledge  of  band 
problems.  I  would  not  trade  my  expe¬ 
rience  as  a  librarian  for  any  amount 
of  lecture  courses.  An  understanding 
of  instrumentation,  etc.,  can  only  be 
learned  effectively  by  actually  taking 
the  responsibility  for  the  band’s  music. 


as  conductor  begins  an  impatient 
search  for  the  part). 

CONDUCTOR— O.K.  Skip  it!  Let’s  do 
“On  the  Mall”. 

BASS  DRUMMER— You  took  that  out 
to  check  my  Trio. 

CONDUCTOR— I  left  it  in  my  briefcase 
in  the  office.  I’ll  get  it.  (Conductor 
leaves  the  podium  and  bedlam 
breaks  loose  in  the  form  of  a  “jam 
session’’  on  “Dinah"  in  the  cornets 
with  a  counterpoint  on  “Hold  Tight" 
in  the  saxophones.) 

in  other  words,  by  DOING  the  work. 

I  might  add  a  third  requisite  here 
and  that  is  that  the  chosen  “victim” 
should  he  good  natured.  Be  sure  to 
pick  a  fellow  who  can  “take  it”,  for 
no  one  gets  more  good  “bronx"  cheers 
than  the  librarian  who  makes  a  mis¬ 
take,  and  rarely  is  there  one  who  is 
alwaya  perfect. 

Another  general  point  in  choosing 
librarians.  It  is  always  well  to  have 
more  than  one.  The  head  librarian 
will  welcome  assistants  in  many  tasks, 
and  it  is  also  important  to  have  a  capa¬ 
ble  man  serving  as  apprentice,  so  to 
speak.  When  the  time  comes  for  the 
senior  librarian  to  leave,  the  under¬ 
classman  will  be  able  to  fill  his  place 
with  the  minimum  of  worry  on  the 
part  of  the  director  and  fewer  mis¬ 
takes  with  the  band  itself. 

What  training  should  he  receive? 
This  task  belongs  to  the  director  at 
first,  however  after  the  senior  librarian 
has  become  fully  acquainted  with  the 
mysteries,  he  should  be  required  to 
train  the  junior  librarians  under  him. 
thus  relieving  the  conductor  of  one 
more  worry. 

A  capable  librarian  should  have  at 
his  fingertips  the  following  informa¬ 
tion: 

1.  The  clefs,  keys,  tone  qualities, 
and  possibilities  (in  range,  etc.)  of 
each  instrument  in  the  band. 

2.  The  possible  parts  which  mi^t 
be  substituted  for  a  missing  one  when 
necessary. 

3.  The  special  eccentricities  of  the 
musicians  for  whom  he  is  working. 
(Which  baritone  player  reads  treble 
clef,  and  similar  problems.) 

(Turn  to  Paee  M) 
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A  Symphony  Mm  Gives  You  Some  Suggestions  on 

Playing  the 


•  IN  THIS  BRIIF  ARTICLE,  I  wUl 
try  to  explain  to  yon  the  equipment 
that  is  necessary  to  be  a  successful 
horn  player.  As  in  any  proteesion  the 
performer  must  be  ready  to  meet  any 
requirement.  Therefore,  he  must  be 
equipped  with  the  followinc  qualifica¬ 
tions: 

I.  Tone  Quality 

The  tone  of  the  horn  should  be  of 
a  beautiful  dramatic  tenor  quality, 
solid  and  robust  but  elastic  enough  to 
allow  one  to  sing  the  lyrical  phrases 
of  the  classical  musical  literature.  The 
player  should  also  have  enough  author¬ 
ity  over  this  phase  of  playing,  to 
change  the  coloring  of  his  tones  so 
that  he  may  keep  in  the  exact  style 
of  the  composition. 

EIXAHPLES:  The  robust,  dramatic 
quality  of  tone  is  used  in  the  Fourth 
Morement  of  the  Brahms  1st  Sym¬ 
phony. 

The  light  ethereal  quality  in  De- 
Busses  Afternoon  of  a  Faun. 

2.  Mstckinq  Rsqitfen 

A  common  fault  to  be  found  among 
horn  players  is  the  unevenness  of  the 
different  registers.  In  other  words, 
the  low  register  may  not  correspond 
with  the  middle  or  the  high  registers, 
or  vice-versa.  This  is  usually  caused 
by  the  student  concentrating  on  only 
one  of  these  registers,  usually  the 
high  one.  .  .  We  find  in  our  profes¬ 
sional  work  that  the  higher  register  is 
not  as  frequently  used  as  the  middle, 
so  that  the  pupil  should  concentrate  on 
the  middle  registei*  first  and  then  begin 
to  expand  in  both  directions.  The 
principal  point  to  be  kept  in  mind  is 
to  play  in  any  register  of  the  born  as 
easily  as  possible  so  that  there  is  no 
strain  in  the  tone,  and  to  be  sure  that 
one  tone  matches  the  other  as  closely 
as  possible. 

3.  Legato 

The  legato  is  a  difficult  technique  to 
master  on  this  particular  instrument 
owing  to  the  fact  that  usually  when 
making  a  slur  from  one  note  to  an¬ 
other,  you  will  skip  one  or  two  reg¬ 
isters,  a  register  in  this  case  being 
from  one  open  tone  to  another.  To  be 
successful  in  performing  the  legato, 
you  should  have  the  feeling  that  one 
note  glides  into  another  without  any 
accent  or  disturbance,  and  when  play¬ 
ing  a  complete  legato  phrase,  one 
should  have  the  feeling  of  almost  knit¬ 
ting  these  notes  together. 

4.  Sfsccsto 

The  staccato  is  a  very  troublesome 
part  of  playing  owing  to  the  mis¬ 
understanding  of  many  players  about 


HORN 


dividual  interpretations  that  are  usu¬ 
ally  practiced  by  the  student  when  he 
attempts  to  perform  a  beautiful  pas¬ 
sage.  This  is  contrary  to  artistic  play¬ 
ing.  If  the  player  has  a  good  con¬ 
ception  of  the  phrase  and  the  equip¬ 
ment  to  execute  it,  the  interpretation 
will  take  care  of  itself.  However,  this 
is  only  possible  if  the  performer  has 
the  proper  understanding  of  what  he 
is  playing. 

6.  Trsstpodfioii 

Transposition  is  a  great  concern  to 
most  students  but  it  should  not  be  for 
it  is  the  simplest  part  of  playing.  A 
professional  horn  player  does  so  much 
transposing  that  it  becomes  mechan¬ 
ical  and  very  little  thou^t  is  given 
to  iL  There  are  several  different 
forms  of  transposition,  but  after  much 
thought  and  discussions  with  other 
musicians  I  find  that  the  following 
method  la  most  practical.  (Diagram 
and  explanations  illustrate  the  method 
of  transposing  by  intervals).  In  other 
words,  we  know  that  the  French  horn 
is  based  on  the  key  of  F  so  that  when 
we  play  our  C,  it  corresponds  to  F  on 
the  piano.  If  the  part  calls  for  a  horn 
in  Q,  we  raise  each  note  a  complete 
tone.  If  C  was  written  on  the  3rd 
space,  we  would  play  D  or  correspond¬ 
ing  to  O  on  the  piano.  If  the  part 
should  call  for  horn  in  E  and  a  C  was 
written  on  the  3rd  space,  we  would 
play  B  corresponding  to  K  on  the 
piano.  With  this  method  sharps  and 
flats  need  not  be  given  any  particular 
thought  because  they  naturally  fall 
into  line.  In  other  words,  if  the  trans¬ 
position  called  for  horn  in  O  and  K 
was  written  on  the  4th  space  you 
would  consequently  take  this  note  up 
a  full  tone  and  play  F  sharp.  This 
method  holds  true  throughout.  I  advo¬ 
cate  this  system  instead  of  transposi¬ 
tion  because  so  many  composers 
change  the  transposition  every  6  to  10 
bars.  This  is  clearly  illustrated  in 
Woffner’t  third  act  of  Lohengrin — The 
Prelude.  In  this  composition  transpo¬ 
sitions  are  so  frequent  that  they 
could  not  be  executed  by  any  other 
method  than  the  one  explained  above. 


By  I.  Staglicmo.  Homist 

S«n  Francisco  Symphony  Orchastra 


this  phase  of  performing.  When  play¬ 
ing  staccato  the  player  should  have  the 
feeling  of  distinction  between  each 
note  and  playing  the  note  exactly  in 
the  center  Instead  of  being  off  center 
and  sometimes  giving  the  impression 
of  playing  two  notes  at  once.  The 
misunderstanding  that  most  players 
seem  to  have  is  that  staccato  means 
to  play  rapidly,  but  you  will  find  that 
if  any  staccato  passage  is  played 
cleanly  it  will  sound  at  a  faster  tempo 
than  if  actually  played  faster  and  ex¬ 
ecuted  indistinctly. 

5.  Pltrsting 

A  word  about  phrasing.  A  solo  in 
music  is  like  a  paragraph  in  literature. 
Therefore  it  should  be  treated  in  the 
same  way.  A  solo  may  be  divided 
Just  as  a  paragraph  is  divided  into 
sentences.  The  commonest  fault  in 
phrasing  is  the  over-emphasis  in  in- 


Round  not*  it  the  one  written— square  note  it  the  one  played. 


Reiibility  in  trnntpo$ing  i«  best  achieved  if 
the  tfudenf  trentpotet  in  menuicripf,  tev- 
eral  simple  compositions  in  each  of  the 
above  keys. 


Listening 

HARMONY 


First  of  a  Series  of  Theotetical  Articles  Designed  to  Aid 
The  School  Musician  in  the  Appreciation  of  Music 


•  I  HAVE  ENDEAVORED  TO  SOLVE 
THE  PROBLEM  of  selecting  illustra¬ 
tive  materiai,  that  fits  into  the  back¬ 
ground  of  the  young  musician,  by  gen- 
eraiised  statements  and  easy  exampies 
describing  musicai  effects  heard  regu- 
iariy  by  everyone  who  iistens  to  the 
radio.  For  practicai  appiication  of  the 
foiiowing  information,  reiating  to  iii- 
tervais  and  their  effects,  bear  in  mind 
that  the  simpiest  tiiustrations  have 
been  empioyed,  and  these  have  been 
discussed  from  a  duet  point  of  view. 
That  is,  you  are  ied  to  imagine  oniy 
two  notes  being  sounded  at  one  time, 
in  actnai  iistening  circumstances  the 
intervais  are  often  quite  compiex  be¬ 
cause  severai  different  type  intervais 
are  heard  at  one  time.  Yet.  in  most 
instances,  in  piano  and  even  orches- 
Irai  compositions,  there  is  a  predomi¬ 
nating  characteristic  which,  because 
of  voiume  or  iocation.  is  intended  to 
and  does  characterize  the  totai  har¬ 
monic  offering  of  a  singie  measure  or 
part  of  a  measure.  It  is  then  possibie, 
by  a  carefui  observation  oif  graded 
materiai,  to  train  yourseif  to  perceive 
the  important  note  combinations  being 
empioyed.  The  activity  which  Vesuits 


By  John  P.  Hconilton.  M.  M. 

Nol«d  Arranger,  Vocal  and 
Instrumental  Director 
Chicago,  lliinoii 

from  this  type  of  listening  wiii  stimu¬ 
late  learning  and  develop  your  listen¬ 
ing  ability  to  the  degree  necessary  for 
more  complete  enjoyment. 

Harmonically  speaking,  music  con¬ 
sists  of  agreeable  sounds  called  con¬ 
sonances,  and  disagreeable  sounds 
called  dissonances.  The  most  har¬ 
monious  sound  produced  by  two  notes 
sounded  at  once  is  called  a  third.  The 
average  "sister”  singing  act,  duets  em- 
plojring  popular  music,  consists  mainly 
of  thirds.  The  name  "thirds”  is  de¬ 
rived  from  the  distance  that  separates 
the  two  notes.  If  one  singer  is  singing 
“do”,  her  partner  is  singing  "mi”  (do 
— first,  re — second,  ml — third).  Strike 
any  white  key  on  the  piano,  count  it 
as  one,  the  white  key  above  it  as  two. 
the  one  above  this  as  three.  Then 
sound  first  and  third  together  and  you 
will  produce  this  ultra  sweet  harmony. 
There  are  big  and  little  thirds,  named 
respectively,  major  and  minor  thirds. 


mrm  f 

The  difference  lies  in  the  total  num¬ 
ber  of  sounds  in  between.  On  the 
piano  the  big  third  is  the  fifth  key,  in¬ 
cluding  the  black  ones,  from  the  first 
or  starting  key  (Bz.  1.).  The  little 
third  is  the  fourth  key,  including  the 
black  ones  (Ex.  2.).  When  the  third 
tone  is  retained  and  the  first  note 
sounded  eight  notes  higher  (one  oc¬ 
tave)  an  inversion  is  produced,  which, 
in  the  case  of  thirds  is  then  called  a 
sixth — the  notes  are  then  six  degrees 
apart  (Ex.  3.).  The  effect  is  equally 
as  harmonious,  still,  they  are  notice¬ 
ably  farther  apart.  A  mixed  duet 


In  this  first  of  a  short  sorios  of  or- 
ticlos,  John  Hamilton  takas  intervals 
apart  and  prosants  thorn  undarstand- 
ably,  wM  a  harmonious  rosult. 


(male  and  female)  often  employs 
sixths.  Thirds  and  sixths,  when  used 
to  excess,  as  in  some 'popular  songs, 
are  undesirable,  principally  because 
the  excessive  use  of  anything,  even 
sweet  sounds,  prevents  contrast  and 
hinders  mobility.  If  it  is  too  sweeL 
too  dainty,  it  is  nnlitelike.  A  little  is 
enough,  unless,  of  course,  as  in  the 
case  of  vaudeville  where  the  physical 
proximity  to  these  sweet  girls  is  an 
Important  entertainment  factor. 

Thirds  being  Just  far  enough  apart 
to  produce  a  “pretty”  sound,  it  is  cor¬ 
rect  to  assume  that  a  second,  one  de- 
(r»m  to  ts^ 
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By  Henry  L  Bagley 

Director  of  Instrumental  Music 
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THE 

JUNIOR  ARBAN 

An  Elementary  Method 


•  “THAT  GIRL  PLACED  IN  THE 
FIRST  DIVISION  in  the  clarinet  so¬ 
los;  yet  she  can’t  read  the  average 
band  music.”  Many  bandmasters 
have  been  hearing  such  remarks  as 


after  week,  can  place  in  the  upper  two 
divisions  of  almost  anybody’s  music 
festival,  because  he  has  worked, 
worked,  and  worked  on  a  single  piece 
of  music  to  the  exclusion  of  al]  other 
music  during  the  entire  school  year. 
Such  training  makes  automatons  of 
musicians  and  reduces  to  the  status 
of  robots  those  who  should  not  be 
denied  the  privilege  of  delving  deep 
into  musical  literature.  The  average 
musician,  if  the  correct  set-up  were 
used,  could  not  place  in  the  upper 
bracket,  simply  because  he  is  an  aver¬ 
age  musician. 

There  was  once  an  orchestra  located 
somewhere  near  the  center  of  the 
U.  S.  which  placed  in  the  First  divi¬ 
sion  of  a  national  contest.  Yet  the 
players  in  that  orchestra  actually  com¬ 
plained  in  later  years  because  they 
were  forced  to  rehearse,  from  the 
opening  of  school  till  contest  time; 
the  required  numbers,  two  of-  them. 
'Those  students  complained  in  their 
college  days  that  they  had  been  denied 
the  musical  training  necessary  to  com¬ 
pete  with  players  who  could  sight- 
read.  After  that,  the  national  commit¬ 
tee  added  sight  reading  to  the  ensem¬ 
ble  groups  competing  for  rating.  The 
addition  of  sight-reading  to  the  vari¬ 
ous  festivals  probably  did  more  to  put 
festival  music  contests  on  the  high 
plane  they  are  today,  as  far  as  ensem¬ 
ble  playing  is  concerned. 

In  the  high  schools  of  America  to¬ 
day,  children  are  being  taught  to  read 
poetry,  prose,  and  all  other  types  of 
literature — ^not  one  poem,  one  short 
story,  and  one  novel  per  year,  to  the 
exclusion  of  all  other  literature.  In 
mathematics,  the  ability  to  work  prob¬ 
lems  involving  one  equation  is  not 
enough;  in  history,  no  student  would 
expect  to  receive  a  high  class  rating 
if  he  learned  all  the  facta  about  the 
Battle  of  Bunker  (or  Breed’s)  Hill, 
and  no  more. 

(Turn  to  Page  6S) 


CORNET  or  TRUMPET 
By 

N.  B.  Bodlsy 

■•olitiBg  Um  a»»d  let  on  iastnictiaa  book 
lor  y«a»g  stadaate  ei  thee#  popular  fai- 
■tnuMBle  el  the  bod  oad  er^eetra.  Mr. 
baOey  boe  iMde  tbie  fawiructor.  It  eeu- 
laiaa  the  mdiwente  ei  mueie.  givee  luae- 
tnl  studiea  ood  Belodiee  far  the  OMei-need 
keye  aad  daily  techaical  exerdeae  ia 
preparotiea  lor  tbe  etudy  ei  Arboa  aad 
etber  eloadard  large  works. 
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VISUAL  CLASS  METHOD 
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(With  Photographic  Fingering  Chari) 

By 

lock  HstssI 

Adaptable  ler  use  with  dose  et  ptirale 
pupOs.  the  Hetul  insuol  Melbed  severs 
cm  immsast  roage  let  elesseatary  iastrue- 
tiaa  BMrterial.  Oi  priaie  importaee.  ei 
eeurse.  is  tbe  phetegrapUe  fiagerdg  ^art, 
dearly  depletiaa.  with  bedi-teae  cuts,  tbe 
me&ed  ei  ploymg  every  aete  ea  tbe  ia- 
slruBseat.  Every  step  ei  edvoacement  is 
aeeempaaied  by  plocmiag  aieledies  lor  tbe 


'TkesgliH  siprsstsd  bars  os  Sight  Reading 
ter  SoleisH,"  Myt  Mr.  lagisy,  “put  into 
rather  inadequate  words,  me  opinions  ^  of 
bandmasters  from  27  states  who  mot  at 
Greeley,  Colorado,  in  clinic  this  summer. 
These  end  many  mere  with  whom  I  have 
discussed  the  subject,  ere  of  the  opinion 
that  something  in  ^e  nature  of  whet  is  sug¬ 
gested  should  be  dene.  It  is  my  hope  that 
the  projection  of  -these  thoughts  into  print 
may  bring  sbout  a  more  general  discussion, 
perimps  at  the  National  clinic  in  January, 
which  wiH  lead  to  a  consummation  of  this 
problem.” 
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thia,  with  variationa,  during  the  paat 
few  yeara.  And  these  bandmasters 
have  felt  that  somewhere  in  the  na¬ 
tional  music  festival  planning  one  or 
two  factors  have  been  overlooked. 

It  has  been  proved  on  numerous  oc¬ 
casions  that  the  average  band  mem¬ 
ber,  if  he  begins  practice  early  In  tbe 
school  year  and  works  diligently  week 
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EMPIRE  STATE 
ANNOUNCES  Tth 
ANNUAL  CLINIC 


FactMMi  School  of  MkIc,  Rodwstv, 
Nov  Yivk.  to  Bi  Hosts  oi 
NovMhv  23-25 


Rochetter,  New  York  —  The  New 
York  State  School  Music  Association 
will  hold  its  seventh  annual  clinic  at 
the  Elastman  School  of  Music  here  on 
November  23,  24,  25.  It  is  estimated 
that  about  700  directors  and  800  stu¬ 
dents  will  attend. 

The  program,  as  in  former  years, 
will  be  built  around  the  selection  of 
state  required  competition-festival  ma¬ 
terials.  Twenty  sectional  competition- 
festivals  will  be  allocated  as  well  as 
three  or  four  state  finals.  Due  to  the 
fact  that  more  than  27,000  students 
participated  in  the  programs  last  year, 
there  is  every  indication  that  more 
than  36,000  will  participate  this  year. 
This  tendency  and  many  others  deal¬ 
ing  with  school  music  wil  be  dis¬ 
cussed.  Officers  will  be  elected. 

Outstanding  events  in  the  program 
will  be  the  appearance  of  the  Roches¬ 
ter  Philharmonic  Orchestra  under  the 
direction  of  Jose  Iturbi,  a  concert  by 
the  Elastman  School  of  Music  band, 
orchestra,  and  choirs;  as  well  as  a 
program  by  the  All  New  York  State 
Organisations.  These  groups  will  be 
composed  of  about  650  students  repre¬ 
senting  more  than  300  different  school 
systems  of  the  state.  Ther^  will  be 
two  all  state  bands  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  Ralph  Rush  of  Cleveland. 
Ohio;  an  orchestra  under  the  super¬ 
vision  of  Paul  White  and  Dr.  Howard 
Hanson  of  Rochester;  and  a  chorus  of 
250  members  conducted  by  Helen  Hos- 
mer  of  the  Crane  Music  Department, 
Potsdam  Normal  school. 

The  headquarters  will  be  in  the 
Sagamore  Hotel  where  some  of  the 
events  will  be  scheduled.  Many  will 
be  able  to  attend  the  events  which  will 
be  held  in  the  Elastman  Theater  and 
some  of  the  programs  will  be  broad¬ 
cast  by  WHAM  Rochester  Radio  sta¬ 
tion. 

Hughes  Directs  Broadcast 
and  Jordan’s  Third  Aii-Stato 

Indianapolis,  Ind. — David  Hughes, 
high  school  music  director  of  Elk¬ 
hart,  Indiana,  conducted  the  Jordan 
Conservatory  of  Music’s  third  annual 
all-state  festival  in  an  N.B.C.  broadcast 
on  June  18.  FV>llowing  the  broadcast, 
the  band  played  a  concert  on  the  con¬ 
servatory  campus.  Following  were 
chorus  numbers  conducted  by  Joseph 
Lautner. 


Booml  Booml 


The  Grand  Junction  hiqh  school  band  would 
ba  absolutely  tost  without  its  bau  drum, 
aspacially  whan  on  parade.  Leroy  Ball  wields 
tha  sticb.  William  Gould  is  tha  director  of 
tha  crack  Grand  Junction  band. 


Officers  in  charge  of  the  program  are 
President,  Arthur  R.  Goranson,  James¬ 
town;  Vice  President  in  charge  of 
bands.  Dean  L.  Harrington,  Hornall; 
Vice  President  in  charge  of  orches¬ 
tras,  Anthony  Ortolano,  FUconer; 
Vice  President  in  charge  of  vocal  mu¬ 
sic,  Maurice  Whitney,  Hudson  Falls; 
and  Secretary-Treasurer,  Frederic  Fay 
Swift,  Ilion. 

Goldman  Holds  Music 
I.  Q.  in^tral  Park 

New  York  City — Excerpts  from  26 
compositions  which  have  been  per¬ 
formed  during  the  season  formed  the 
basis  for  Edwin  Franko  Goldman’s 
music  memory  contest,  a  feature  of 
the  evening  program  in  Central  Park 
on  Wednesday,  August  30.  At  this 
event,  which  has  become  an  annual  af¬ 
fair,  members  of  the  audience  are 
given  blanks  and  are  expected  to 
write  in  the  names  of  the  composi¬ 
tions  in  order  as  they  are  played. 

Three  medals  were  awarded  by  Mrs. 
Daniel  Guggenheim  as  prises  to  those 
who  gave  the  highest  percentage  of 
correct  answers.  The  memory  con¬ 
test  occupied  the  second  half  of  the 
program. 

Most  of  the  25  numbers  were  by 
foreign  composers,  although  the  march 
“FVom  Coast  to  Coast”  by  Goldman 
and  “U.  S.  FMeld  Artillery”  by  Sousa 
were  included.  It  was  in  every  sense 
of  the  word  a  tough  I.Q.  and  the  stunt 
offers  a  vague  suggestion  that  may 
be  used  by  school  bandmasters  to 
stimulate  greater  community  interest 
in  their  concerts. 


BAINUM  BEWILDERS 
STADIUM  SPECTATORS 

li  WgM-GiM  DvfcMis,  Sphib  FIttii  lit! 
Vilw,  Dbippis,  ai  ITS  Pirn  Bud 
Ptays  Til-TMi  Tims 

Chicago,  III. — Glenn  Cllffe  Bainum, 
noted  bandmaster  of  Northwestern 
university  stole  the  gridiron  show 
again  this  year  when  the  Professionals 
met  the  All-Stars  in  the  first  pigskin 
game  of  the  season  at  Soldier  F^eld  on 
August  30.  Between  halves.  Director 
Bainum  presented  a  formation  routine 
that  easily  triumphed  all  his  previous 
triumphs.  Much  of  it  was  done  In 
complete  darkness. 

Lawrence  Fogelberg  made  the  mu¬ 
sical  arrangements. 

Drums  rolling,  the  175  members  of 
the  All-College  band  entered  from  four 
corners  to  the  center  of  the  field 
forming  “escalators”  for  “Stairways  to 
the  Stars”  with  a  soprano  vocal  finale. 
Then  blackout,  pistol  shot,  cap  lights 
flash  on  and  there  is  the  map  of  New 
York  State;  an  arrow  flashes  on  and 
makes  a  cross  country  hike  to  “New 
York  City”  and  the  music  is  “Streets 
of  New  York”,  “The  Bowery”,  “Side¬ 
walks  of  New  York”.  You  can’t  miss. 

A  close  block  formation  must  have 
meant  the  Jam  in  Central  Park  while 
the  band  played  “On  the  Mall".  In 
that  formation,  giant  letters  formed 
successively  by  manipulation  of  cap 
lights  only,  spelled  “G-I-A-N-T-S”. 
I>rums  rolled.  100,000  stadlumltes 
cheered. 

The  “Sphere  and  Trylon”,  band 
playing  the  trio  of  “On  the  Mall”; 
blackout;  lights  come  on  in  red. 
Bainum  is  a  magician  with  lights,  you 
know.  You  should  see  his  Christmas 
tree. 

“All-Stars”  was  easy  with  the  let¬ 
ters  ALL  and  stars.  The  band  played 
“March  of  Champions”,  “I  See  Stars”, 
“Star  Dust”.  Eleven  balloons  carrying 
illuminated  stars  rose  high  over  the 
stadium.  By  this  time,  the  audience 
was  completely  exhaust^. 


New  Wrinkle.  Teach  the 
Boys  and  Girls  to  Dance 

By  Jack  Pace 

Pittston,  Penna. — The  high  school 
band  organization  closed  its  activities 
in  June  with  substantial  advances 
both  musically  and  socially.  New  in¬ 
struments  were  added  and  high  rank¬ 
ing  honors  earned  at  the  Northeastern 
band  competition.  A  new  innovation 
during  the  spring  months  was  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  dance  practice  for  senior 
band  members.  The  boys  and  girls 
wanted  to  learn  how  to  dance.  The 
experiment  was  a  complete  ^access. 
H.  R.  Eder  is  the  director. 
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FIRST  WEST  FLORIDA 


Music  Keeps  Chicago  Boys  Oil  the  Street 


ANNUAL  CONTEST 
A  BIO  SUCCESS 


Cretfview,  Fla.  —  Memben  of  the 
West  noridk  Bandmasters  Association 
are  elated  orer  the  success  of  their 
first  annual  contest  held  in  De  Puniak 
Sprinss  last  April,  according  to  band¬ 
master  Romulus  H.  Thompson,  Secre¬ 
tary  and  Treasurer. 

All  instrumental  competitions  were 
Included  and  while  the  registration  in 
the  solo  dirision  was  not  large,  it  was 
representatire  of  the  community  and 
well  handled.  The  Pensacola  high 
school  band  under  the  direction  of 
Frank  Marchese,  placed  in  First  dlTi- 
sion  in  Class  A. 

Judges  were  John  J.  Heney,  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Florida  Bandmasters’  As¬ 
sociation,  and  Henry  Fillmore,  noted 
composer  and  bandmaster. 


The  UnioN  Leegee  loy>‘  Cieb  besd  leeted  for  tbeir  1939  tprSeq  concert. 


ChrtMtenaen  Saturates 
Community  With  Music 

Pre$ton,  Idaho — More  than  SO  con¬ 
certs  hare  been  given  this  year  by 
the  Preston  high  school  orchestra  un¬ 
der  the  direction  of  H.  C.  Christensen. 
Organised  five  years  ago,  the  only  or¬ 
ganisation  of  its  kind  ever  formed  in 
this  community,  the  orchestra  fills  a 
genuine  need  in  the  local  cultural  life,  j 

In  the  state  Junior  high  contest,  the 
Junior  orchestra  of  40  members,  or¬ 
ganised  three  years  ago  has  received 
First  division  rating  each  year.  The 
senior  orchestra  has  rated  in  the  up¬ 
per  division  in  every  contest  during 
the  five  years  of  its  existence. 

Names  and  Faces 
Changing  Places 

Norton,  Kanaaa — James  Kerr,  tor 
the  past  three  years  director  the 
Norton  grade  school  band,  has  been 
appointed  to  the  high  school  podium, 
succeeding  Clarence  L.  Mills.  Mr. 
Kerr  has  rapidly  come  into  promi¬ 
nence  in  the  vicinity  of  Norton  for 
his  fine  work  with  the  Junior  band  and 
was  regarded  as  the  logical  man  for 
the  place  upon  Mr.  Mills’  decision  to 
leave.  Of  the  40  pieces  in  his  grade 
school  band,  22  will  advance  with  him 
into  high  school.  Joining  the  senior 
band  which  now  has  7S  pieces. 

Mr.  Mills  who  had  been  in  this  posi¬ 
tion  in  Norton  for  five  years,  declined 
the  renewal  of  his  contract  for  the 
coming  school  term  although  his  plans 
are  not  yet  made  public. 


Chicago,  llHnoio — In  one  of  the  nioat 
crowded  sections  of  Chicago  is  located 
the  Union  Leas:ue  Boys’  Club  which  has 
built  up  three  bands  and  a  snnall  or¬ 
chestra. 

All  of  the  Instruments  are  furnished  by 
the  club  at  no  charge  and  twenty  hours 
of  instruction  are  provided  for  group  and 
individual  training  each  week.  Nearly 
200  boys  are  included  in  the  program. 


The  first  band  of  S8  members  gives  con¬ 
certs  at  many  of  the  institutions,  in¬ 
firmaries  and  hospitals  of  Chicagoland 
and  has  made  such  a  hit  that  the  organi¬ 
sation  is  enthusiastically  invited  again 
and  again. 

The  club  is  finding  music  an  essential 
aid  In  developing  finer  men  and  better 
citlsens  In  the  densely  populated  areas 
of  Chicago. 


Cwhrer  Cadet  Plays  Claiiaet 

JfarioN,  Indiana  —  Bob  ('unningham, 
clarinet  player  of  Marion  high  school,  has 
>  (he  privilege  of 

attending  Culver 
Summer  Naval 
school  on  a  schol- 
arship  during  his 
summer  vacations 
and  plays  a  very 
important  part  in 
the  Culver  band. 
His  director,  Cap- 
Uin 

com- 

mends  him 
'  highly  for  his 

ous  7K-piece  Cul- 
ver  concert  band, 
which  contributes 
lob  Cunninqltem  greatly  to  the  cul¬ 
tural  and  inspirational  sides  of  the  Culver 
education. 

At  the  age  of  It,  Bob  won  First  in  the 
state  contest  in  the  Junior  division  and 
First  in  the  senior  division.  The  next 
two  years  he  continued  his  First  division 
winnings  and  is  rapidly  becoming  an  ex¬ 
cellent  clarinetist  under  the  expert  direc¬ 
tion  of  well-known  teachera 


made  by  the  horns  from  the  tuba  section. 
The  propellors  turning  at  high  speed  are 
formed  by  the  fire  batons  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  twirling  section.  The  ends 
of  the  fire  batons  are  soaked  in  alcohol 
and  then  lighted. 

When  this  formation  is  performed,  the 
audience  is  quiet  and  not  until  the  drone 
of  the  airplane  dies  away  does  the  wild 
applause  break  out. 


HalEierf  to  Conroe 

Maurice  Halbert  has  been  elected 
bandmaster  of  the  Conroe,  Texas  high 
school  and  will  assume  his  duties 
there  with  the  opening  of  the  fall 
term.  Mr.  Halbert  will  have  a  won¬ 
derful  opportunity  to  do  a  constructive 
Job  In  his  new  place. 


Novel  Formations 

Olohc,  Arizona — The  Globe  high  school 
marching  band  under  the  direction  of 
Ls>ren  Lk  Maynard  has  sonte  of  the  most 
interesting  and  clever  formations  yet 
devised. 

One  of  these,  the  "airplane"  formation, 
is  most  effective  when  performed  at 
night  All  band  members  wear  small 
(lash  lights  on  their  caps  which  are 
lighted  at  the  whistle  of  the  drum  major 
to  reveal  a  large  airplane  ntoving  across 
the  field  with  the  low  drone  of  the  motor 


Grand  Junetton  Wonder 

Oraud  Junction,  f'otorado— Highest  rat¬ 
ing  winner  In  six  contests  and  possessor 
of  four  national 
medals,  all  First 
division,  is  the  ex¬ 
traordinary  rec¬ 
ord  of  Robert 
Allen  Porter,  age 
14,  flute  player 
of  the  Grand 
Junction  high 
school  orchestra 
under  the  able 
direction  of  Wil¬ 
liam  Gould. 

Allen  began  his 
study  of  the  flute 
when  It  years 
old  and  by  hard 
work  and  much 
practice  has  Robert  ANen  forter 
gained  an  enviable  reputation  as  an  out¬ 
standing  flutist.  He  is  definitely  an  asset 
to  the  orchestra  and  ensembles  in  which 
he  plays. 


The  14«  Arc  LMkIest 

Mt.  Lehanon,  Pa. — This  fall,  the  new 
mllllon-dollar  Andrew  W.  Mellon  junior 
high  sdiool  la  opening  its  doors  to  1,900 
lucky  boys  and  girls.  100  of  them  are 
enrolled  in  the  band  and  another  40  In 


lh«  orchestra.  Mr.  Russell  Q.  Becker  in 
to  be  Director  Mleacer's  assistant. 


How  Co«M  81w  Lom! 

Berwyn,  IIL — Alice  Trojan,  let  alto 


The  Mt.  Lebanon  senior  hich  school  band  saxophonist  of  the  Morton  concert  band 
will  be  struttlnc  around  in  a  set  of  new  i,  \  i,t  pUce  winner  of  the  district,  state 
military  blue  and  told  uniforms.  They  and  National  solo  contesU  of  HJ9. 


have  some  of  the  trandeur  of  West  Point 
uniforms  so  a  snappy  dress  parade  is  ex- 
(lected  for  the  year  1N9-40. 


Oklahoma  Sax  King 
Tokleqnah,  Okla. — Edward  Hint,  hand¬ 
some  and  talented  younc  alto  saxophonist 
of  the  Wm.  C. 

B  a  1 1  •  T  hifh 

sdiool  led  up  to 
his  First  division 
In  the  Retlonal  at 
Little  Rock  by 
placlnt  Superior 
in  the  district, 
state  and  tii-state 
contests.  With 
this  experience, 
the  Retlonal  con¬ 
test  held  no  ter¬ 
rors  for  him  and 
he  came  throuth 
with  flyint  colors. 

Mr.  a  E.  Mc- 
Cormlck  la  Ed- 
Edwerd  Kin«  ward’s  director 

and  the  Supenrlsur  of  Music  In  Tahlequah. 


EcvelU  Lends  “Oonph” 

Ana  Arkor,  Miehiyan — An  excellent 
cometist,  a  First  divlsloner,  a  winnint 
personality,  all 
add  up  to  make 
Robert  Bleb,  nolo 
cometist  of  the 
University  hith 
school  band  under 
the  able  direction 
of  Mr.  Clyde  Vro- 
man,  an  import¬ 
ant  addition  to 
his  band. 

Two  years  of 
study  under  Mr. 
William  Revelli 
has  enabled  Rob¬ 
ert  to  develop  into 
an  outstandlnt 
cometist  with 
Robert  Bca  great  possibilities 

in  the  field  of  music. 


Alice  started  studying  piano  when  she 


Alice  Troian  with  her  Sex. 

was  six  years  old  but  two-and -one-half 
years  ago  she  decided  to  take  up  another 
instrument  and  selected  the  alto  sax. 
A  y*ar  later  she  added  the  clarinet  to 
her  repertoire  and  now  is  an  accomplished 
player  of  three  Important  instruments. 
She  is  the  pupil  of  Joseph  Siniscalchi  of 
the  Chicago  Civic  Opera  orchestra.  Her 
band  director  at  Morton  high  school  is 
Louis  M.  Blaha. 


Twirl  at  Chicago  Feattval 

Miehawalea,  Indiana — Three  representa¬ 
tives  from  this  town  appeared  at  the 
Chicagoland  Music  Festival  in  August  and 
won  prises  in  the  baton  twirling  contest. 


And  Did  They  Bus-t  Into  First 


The  winners  were:  Jo  Ann  Everhart, 
First,  In  the  Juvenile  girl  contest,  Mar¬ 
garet  Bosscawen,  Second,  and  Walter 
Bosscawen,  brother  of  Margaret,  won 
Third  in  the  Juvenile  boy  contest 

Indiana  also  presented  the  only  fiag 
throwers  at  the  festival.  They  were  from 
Mishawaka  and  Elkhart  and  under  the 
direction  of  EM  Clark. 


Wins  Valnsble  Prlie 

Cineinnati,  Ohio — Richard  Reed,  Is  a 
lucky  drum  major  of  Cincinnati,  for  he 
has  Just  been  awarded  a  year's  subscrip¬ 
tion  to  The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  for  his 
excellent  work  at  a  drum  and  bugle 
corps  contest  held  In  Forrestvllle,  Ohio 
on  August  11.  Mr.  Louis  Swikert  con¬ 
tributed  the  prise. 


One  Man  Show 

Weet  Liherty,  la.  —  One-third  of  the 
twirlers  in  the  West  Liberty  high  school 
is  Forest  M. 

Hinkhouse,  who 
can  put  on  an 
impressive  show 
with  his  spinning 
baton.  Although 
he  has  not  twirled 
in  competition  as 
yet,  he  plans  to 
enter  the  contest 
field  very  soon. 

Mr.  H.  J.  Hed- 
lund,  who  won 
high  honors  at 
the  National  in 
1937,  Is  hla  in¬ 
structor  in  the 
popular  art  of 

baton  twirling.  M.  HinkhouM 

Mr.  H.  D.  Hoyt  directs  the  band  which 
Forest  leads. 

Beautifal  Tone  Anuues  Jndges 

Montroee,  Colorado — Said  by  Judges  to 
have  an  exceptionally  beautiful  tone  on 
her  clarinet,  Alice 
Mae  McNeer,  so- 
lolst  of  the  Mont¬ 
rose  high  school 
band,  won  First 
division  in  the  Re¬ 
gion  10  contest 
held  at  Pocatello, 

Idaho  this  year. 

This  outstand¬ 
ing  young  clarin¬ 
etist  started  play¬ 
ing  her  Instru¬ 
ment  while  In  the 
fourth  grade  and 
only  nine  years 
old.  She  will 
graduate  from 

high  school  In  Alice  Me#  McNeer 
1940  and  intends  to  continue  her  work 
with  the  clarinet 


Hulbert  to  Palafka 

Carl  M.  Halbert,  bandmaster,  has 
been  awarded  the  position  at  Putnam 
high  school,  Palatka,  Florida.  This 
state  is  making  rapid  progress  in  in- 


strumental  school  music  and  Mr.  Hul- 
Tbe  CeldweR  bead  po«e«  la  froat  of  their  new  Greyhound  but.  bert  will  be  a  strong  contribution  to 


Caldwell,  Temae  —  The  Caldwell  high 
school  band  went  to  the  Regional  contest 
in  great  style  this  year, — In  two  It  pas¬ 
senger  busses  which  were  purchased  eq>e- 
cially  for  the  band’s  trips.  The  band  won 
First  place  in  playing.  First  place  in 
sightreading,  nine  soloists  placed  in  First 
division,  seven  In  Second  division  at  the 


state  contest  at  Huntsville.  In  the  Na¬ 
tional  contest  they  won  Etrst  place  In 
drilling  and  First  in  sightreading. 

Mr.  J.  E.  King,  Jr.  (white  uniform)  is 
the  band  director,  and  A.  W.  Adams 
(standing  at  Mr.  King’s  left)  Is  the  su¬ 
perintendent  of  the  Caldwell  high  school. 


the  state’s  rapid  progress. 


Duncan  to  Lexington 

Dean  S.  Duncan  will  have  Lexing¬ 
ton,  Nebraska,  as  his  new  address 
when  he  assumes  his  new  petition  as 
supervisor  of  music  and  director  of 


band!  in  tbe  public  schools  of  that 
city. 

Mr.  Duncan  was  formerly  located  at 
Ord  and  Is  succeeded  there  by  Mr. 
Henry  Dienes. 


AttentionI  Baton  Twirling  Class! 

Conductad  by  Rogar  Laa,  Cantrafia,  IKnois 


While  in  Chicaso,  durins  the  week  fol* 
iowinc  the  sreatett  of  all  music  festivals. 
The  Chicasoland  Music  Festival,  held  on 
Ausust  19th,  I  was  asked  by  Robert  It. 
Shepherd,  Editor  of  The  SCHOOL  MU¬ 
SICIAN,  to  take  over  and  prepare  each 
month  an  article  on  baton  twlrlins.  He 
informed  me  I  had  only  one  week  to  pre¬ 
pare  the  first  article  as  The  SCHOOL  MU¬ 
SICIAN  was  to  so  to  press  September  1st. 
Arrivins  home,  all  enthused,  1  called  up 
my  illustrator,  Charles  Deaton,  and  found 
to  my  disappointment,  that  he  had  left  for 
a  two  weeks  tour  of  the  Ehist.  That  left 
me  but  one  alternative ;  to  briefly  describe 
to  you  the  larsest  baton  twlrlins  contest 
In  the  world. 

Most  of  you  interested  In  baton  twlrlinc 
have,  no  doubt,  heard  of  The  Chicacoland 
Music  Festival  which  sponsors  the  larsest 
baton  twirllns  contest  In  the  world.  This 
year,  one  hundred  and  fifteen  twirlers 
entered  in  the  FINAL  competition  Satur- 
Soldler  Field. 


Carter  to  Centerville 

Herman  Carter  of  Oxford,  Ohio,  be- 
Kina  a  new  Job  at  CenterTille,  Ohio,  as 
music  instructor  for  all  vocal  and  in¬ 
strumental  music.  In  this  location, 
Mr.  Carter  will  take  over  a  fine  well- 
organised  band  which  is  qualified  for 
state  competition  this  year.  Mr.  Car¬ 
ter  is  of  the  new  school  and  has 
learned  from  the  ground  up  what  it  is 
all  about. 


South  California  Puts 

New  Officers  to  Work 

Long  Beach,  Calif. — New  ofllcers  of 
tbe  California  School  Band  and  Or¬ 
chestra  Association,  Southern  district, 
have  been  busy  all  summer  in  various 
meetings,  formulating  plans  for  its 
coming  year’s  activities.  These  plans 
include,  in  addition  to  the  usual  fes¬ 
tival,  co-operation  with  the  Music  Edu¬ 
cators  National  Conference,  which  will 
be  held  in  Los  Angeles  next  year. 

New  officers  are,  Donald  W.  Rowe, 
Los  Angeles,  College,  President;  An¬ 
thony  F.  Qill,  Long  Beach,  Vice-Presi¬ 
dent;  Sylvaln  Bernstein,  Los  Angeles, 
SecretaiV;  Holace  Metcalf,  Inglewood, 
Treasurer.  Directors  are  Chester  A. 
Perry,  George  W.  Wright,  Fred  Ohlen- 
dorf,  Harold  Brown  and  Kenneth 
Heiges. 

Mr.  Fred  Ohlendorf  has  also  been 
chosen  chairman  for  the  Fifth  Re¬ 
gional  festival  which  will  be  held  in 
Southern  California  this  coming  year 
City  has  not  been  selected  as  yet. 
There  is  a  possibility  that  either  Long 
Beach  or  Los  Angeles  will  be  selected. 


day,  August  19th,  at 
Through  other  preliminary  contests  and 
festivals,  over  three  hundred  twirlers 
spun  their  batons  for  a  chance  to  compete 
at  the  Festival. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that,  year  by 
year,  twirling  is  growing  by  leaps  and 
bounds  and,  with  few  exceptions,  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  towns  and  cities  scattered 


We  preeent  Roger  Lee,  CentraUa,  Illi¬ 
nois,  who  uMl  oondtict  the  baton  twirUmg 
column  of  The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  dur¬ 
ing  the  coming  gear.  He  was  the  National 
High  School  Baton  Twirling  Champion  of 
It  SI  and  ItSS;  Chicagoland  Music  Fes¬ 
tival  Champion,  ItSl ;  Blkhart,  Indiana, 
Military  Pageant  Champion,  1997;  Illinois 
High  School  Baton  Twirling  Champion, 
It  SI  and  itSS;  Drum  Major  of  the  Cen- 
tralia  Township  High  School  Bond  in 
1997  and  ItSS;  and  is  now  Drum  Major 
of  the  Southern  Illinois  Normal  University 
at  Carbondale,  IlUtiots.  For  the  past  two 


towns 

throughout  the  nation  can  now  boast  of 
at  least  one  twirling  drum  major.  It  is 
also  a  well-known  fact  that  the  art  of 
baton  twirling  is  becoming  more  intricate 
and  sensational  day  by  day.  The  twirlers 
who  were  considered  sensational  and  spec¬ 
tacular  ten  years  ago  actually  blush  In 
shame  when  they  see  the  "top-notchers” 
of  today  perform. 

The  Chicagoland  MuMc  Festival  this 
year  was  no  exception.  I  have  never  seen 
such  spectacular  and  outstanding  perform¬ 
ances  as  were  given  by  this  amasingly 
large  group  of  twirling  drum  majors. 

The  juvenile  girls  were  the  first 'to  com¬ 
pete  and  first  place  went  to  Jo  Ann  Eber- 
hart,  petite  twirling  artist  of  Mishawaka, 
Indiana.  Whenever  a  twirling  contest  is 
held  in  this  part  of  the  country.  Little 
Jo  Ann  will  be  seen. 


carry  themselves  as  such. 

The  senior  girls  division  this  year  was 
led  by  Audrey  Corley  of  Chicago,  Illinois. 
Besides  being  a  spectacular  twtrler,  she 
has  one  of  the  most  charming  personali¬ 
ties  I  have  ever  seen  in  a  drum  majorette. 
Audrey  has  been  offered  many  profes¬ 
sional  opportunities  and  will  probably 
cash  in  on  "big  time”  at  the  Casa  Manana 
in  New  York  City,  beginning  In  September 
of  this  year. 

The  senior  boys  this  year  proved  to  be 
the  most  interesting  twirling  contest  1 
have  ever  had  the  opportunity  to  witness. 
So  many  distinct  styles  of  twirling  were 
presented  It  left  one  agog.  Two  boys  with 
entirely  different  styles  of  twirling  tied 
for  first:  Merl  Smith,  who  is,  in  my  esti¬ 
mation,  “King"  of  the  finger  twirlers,  and 
Steve  Borne  of  Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana. 

When  it  comes  to  stealing  the  show,  all 
the  credit  goes  to  Steve  Borne  of  Baton 
Rouge.  I  have  never  seen  or  hope  to  see 
again  such  a  marvelous  exhibition  of 
baton  twirling.  He  is  in  a  field  all  his  own. 
I  dare  say  that  he  has  the  most  unusual 
style  of  baton  twirling  that  has  ever  been 
developed.  His  style  of  twirling  borders 
between  juggling  and  twirling.  He  would 
throw  the  baton  into  the  air.  As  it  would 
come  spinning  downward  it  would  hit  his 
(Turn  to  page  40) 


Announcement  is 


Wewoka,  Okla. 
made  by  Everett  Wilcox,  Secretary- 
Treasurer  of  the  Oklahoma  Band  and 
Orchestra  Association,  of  dates  and 
places  for  its  coming  events  as  fol¬ 
lows; 

The  state  band  clinic  will  be  held  at 
A.  ft  M.  College,  Stillwater,  on  Decem¬ 
ber  14  and  16. 

On  February  2  and  3,  1940,  tbe  state 
orchestra  clinic  will  be  beld  at  Nor¬ 
man  at  the  Oklahoma  university. 

All  district  contests  are  to  be  held 
the  first  two  weeks  in  April. 

The  Enid  tri-state  contest  will  be 
held  on  Thursday,  Friday  and  Satur¬ 
day  of  the  third  week  in  April,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  state  contest  in  the  last 
week  of  the  same  month. 

The  above  dates  have  been  agreed 
upon  and  approved  by  the  association 
and  are  regarded  as  final.  President 
is  Ronald  Gerard  of  Drumright  and 
Vice-President,  Lee  Miller,  Seminole. 


I  venture  to  say 
that  she  has  won  more  hearts  with  her 
sparkling  smile  and  unusual  twirling 
ability  than  any  other  Juvenile  twirling 
artist. 

Danny  Madden  of  Chicago,  Illinois, 
carried  away  the  top  honor  in  the  juvenile 
boys.  Danny  is  another  Juvenile  artist 
that  is  seen  at  the  majority  of  contests 
in  and  about  Chicago. 

Shirley  Skrivan  of  Chicago,  Illinois,  and 
Maxine  Surman  of  Peru,  Illinois,  seem¬ 
ingly  "unknowns"  of  a  year  ago,  tied  for 
first  place  in  the  junior  girls.  During  the 
past  year  they  have  consistently  won  first 
in  various  twirling  contests  and  have  de¬ 
veloped  into  what  I  consider  the  two 
outstanding  Junior  drum  majorettes  in  the 
Middle  West 

The  first  place  award  in  the  junior  boys, 
which  has  always  been  the  most  difficult 
contest  to  judge,  was  tied  for  by  Robert 
Abbot  of  Elmwood  Park,  Illinois,  and 
Anderson  of  Chicago,  Illinola 


Charles 

These  two  boys,  in  my  estimation,  are  the 
most  military  twirling  drum  majors  in 
competition  today.  Although  they  are 
stellar  twirling  artists,  they  have  not  for¬ 
gotten  they  are  still  drum  majors  and 


There  are  so  many  helpful  items  to 
students  and  directors  that  I  cannot  see 
how  any  musician  can  afford  to  be  with¬ 
out  your  fine  magaxine. — Ormond  R. 
Parker,  Director  Instrumental  Music,  Bm- 
poria,  Kansas. 
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John  Mden's  Waxworks 

The  Latest  Things  on  Record 


Albert  Reddish 
Baritone  Sax 

AHiwnce,  Nebraska 

First  Division 
Region  9«  1939 


Albert  Reddish,  First  division  beri> 
tone  seiophone  winner  in  the  Region 
9  competition  held  et  Coloredo 
Springs,  is  reelly  serious  in  his  musical 
intentions.  He  hopes  to  be  a  pro- 
tauional  musician  soma  day  and  is 
continuously  on  the  lookout  for  a 
school  which  he  thinks  will  be  the 
best  to  attend. 

Albert  plays  in  the  saxophone  quar> 
tat  in  the  high  school  and  helped  to 
carry  home  a  First  division  from  the 
Regional  for  this  organixetien. 

He  is  a  member  of  the  concert 
band  and  the  marching  band,  both 
of  which  won  Rrst  division  at  the 
competition.  And  he  is  more  than 
just  a  member  of  these  two  groups 
for  he  is  the  student  conductor  and 
was  elected  captain  of  the  band  for 
the  1939-40  school  term. 

Not  content  with  playing  but  one 
instrument,  Albert  has  now  switched 
to  the  bassoon,  with  which  he  also 
hopes  to  do  highly  superior  work. 

This  talented  young  musician  is 
under  the  direction  of  F.  Vallette 
Hill,  Director  of  Instrumental  Music 
in  Affiance. 


An  exotic  bit  of  melodic  Impreaalonlam  needs  no  analysis — the  music  la  enough, 
newly  released  Is  Chsu-les  Orlffes’  White  and  perhaps  a  critic,  of  a  sort,  should  not 
Peacock  (Columbia  17140-D)  from  his  attempt  to  Justify  a  composer’s  attitude, 
suite  of  Roman  Sketches.  It’s  a  beautiful  An  added  attraction  Is  the  placement  of 
thing,  often  reminding  you  of  Debussy,  the  lovely  Sibelius  Caneonetta  for  Btrtag 
and  if  this  tone  poem,  as  played  by  How-  Orchestra  on  the  remaining  side.  The 
ard  Barlow  and  the  Columbia  Broadcast-  (hirtls  Chamber  Music  Ensemble  under 
Ing  Symphony,  is  an  example  of  Mr.  the  direction  of  Louis  Ballly  has  recorded 
Orlffes’  talents,  we  should  like  to  hear  the  work  on  Victor  M-S<>. 
more.  Speaking  of  the  French  modernist.  Admirable  is  the  piano  playing  of  Elgon 
there  is  a  new  recording  of  Claude  De-  Petri  In  Lisst’s  Fantasia  on  Beethoven’s 
bussy’s  The  Afternoon  of  a  Faun  (Colum-  "Ruins  of  Athens”  (Columbia  X-18() 
bla  69<00-D)  or.  If  you  like  to  roll  the  with  Leslie  Heward  conducting  the  Lon- 
French  off  your  tongue,  L’Apres  Midi  don  Philharmonic  Orchestra.  ’The  work 
D’Un  E’aun,  by  Sir  Thomas  Beecham  and  begins  rather  dully,  but  Anally  picks  up 
the  London  Philharmonic  Orchestra.  This  speed  and  adds  interest  by  sailing  into 
is  a  quiet,  subdued  Interpretation  which  is  a  grand  Aourish  of  Beethoven’s  famed 
very  pleasant.  Turkish  March.  A  showpiece  for  solo 

Another  re-release  which  should  be  piano  by  Schubert,  Der  lAndenbaum,  as 
enjoyed  by  everyone  is  Johann  Strauss’  arranged  by  Lisst  and  played  by  Mr. 
The  Blue  Danube  and  Tales  From  the  Petri,  winds  up  a  nicely  recorded  album. 
VieHao  Woods  Wattses  (Victor  16425)  as  We  particularly  enjoyed  Walter  Glese- 
played  by  Leopold  Stokowski  and  the  king’s  recording  of  Bach’s  Partita  No.  6, 
Philadelphia  Orchestra,  and  arranged  by  in  R  Minor  (Columbia  X-135),  partly 
the  conductor.  Anybody  and  everybody  because  we  like  Mr.  Oieseklng’s  playing, 
plays  the  Strauss  waltses,  but  this  record-  always  crisp  and  competent,  and  mostly 
ing  is  one  of  the  best  and  should  remain  because  we  like  Bach.  ’The  master  and 
so  for  a  long  time.  the  musician  get  along  very  well  together. 

Just  for  fun,  try  a  new  recording  by  Ehccellent. 
the  New  EYiends  of  Rhythm  (Victor  We  heartily  applaud  the  use  of  Howard 
26266).  ’They’re  slightly  swingy,  you  Barlow  and  the  Columbia  Broadcasting 
know,  but  their  themes  are  all  classical  Symphony  in  extolling  the  talents  of 
melodies  pumped  full  of  modern  rhythms  Haydn,  by  playing  one  of  hie  lesser  known 
and  fancies  for  harp,  guitar  and  bowed  symphonies,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  this 
strings.  Some  ’’long  hairs”  might  object  Ane  orchestra  has  been  recording  only 
to  Capriciousness  No.  24,  after  Paganini’s  a  short  time  and  we  had  hoped  for  some- 
24th  Violin  Concerto,  and  the  Barber’s  thing  really  terriAc  each  time  their  music 
Hitch,  after  the  Marriage  of  Figaro  Over-  came  to  us  on  wax. 

ture  by  Mosart.  But  their  musical  frivoll-  Up  to  now,  this  has  been  the  case, 
ties  are  clever  and  make  for  interesting  ’’Papa”  Haydn’s  Symphony  No.  98,  in  B 
listening.  An  earlier  release  of  theirs  was  Flat  Major  (Columbia  M-370),  often 
Victor  26229.  known  as  the  Salomon  No.  4,  is  beauti- 

Closely  following  on  the  heels  of  an  fully  unlAed  and  well-balanced  and  Mr. 
earlier  release  of  Schubert’s  Symphony  Barlow  and  the  (TBS  orchestra  give  no 
No.  S  (Columbia  M-366)  comes  a  newly  thought  to  Its  small  popularity  but  give 
recorded  version  of  his  Sytnphony  No.  4,  a  delightful  and  conscientious  reading, 
in  C  Minor,  commonly  known  as  the  However,  it  is  a  fact  that  record  buyers 
“Tragic”  Symphony  (Victor  M-562).  go  the  limit  to  get  their  favorite  works 
Written  at  the  composer’s  age  of  nine-  as  played  by  only  the  best  orchestras  and 
teen,  this  symphony  marks  ’’the  beginning  musicians,  and  sales  would  reach  the  top 
of  Schubert’s  more  mature  orchestral  were  this  orchestra  and  conductor  to  limit 
writing”.  their  recordings  to  more  familiar  compo- 

’There  is  none  of  the  sadness  present  sltions,  for  awhile,  at  least, 
that  torments  as  the  music  of  Tschaikow-  Decca  continues  to  keep  the  memory  of 
sky,  but  rather  this  work  bears  a  light  George  GerMiwin  alive  in  our  musical 
melancholy  that  bolsters  and  impresses  minds  by  thoughtful  and  timely  Issuances 
the  spirit  Don’t  pass  Judgment  on  music  of  the  American  composer’s  gifted  wrlt- 
of  this  sort  with  a  single  listening.  Ings.  Star  pianist  Roy  Bargy  and  Paul 
Repeated  hearings  will  bring  out  its  Whiteman’s  Concert  Orchestra  have  re¬ 
fragrance,  beauty  and  life.  ’There  is  a  corded  Gershwin’s  Concerto  in  F  for 
distinct  powerfulness  in  the  last  two  Piano  (Decca  Album  67)  In  a  way  that 
movements  which  is  brought  to  its  fullest  faithfully  portrays  how  the  composer 
pitch  by  John  Barbirolli  and  the  Philhar-  could  feed  us  Jaxs  with  an  uplifting  and 
monic  Symphony  Orchestra  of  New  York,  classical  touch  and  make  us  like  it 
’Truly,  a  superb  work.  ’There  are  none  of  the  easy-to-sing 

In  his  Concerto  Orosso  for  String  Or-  tunes  such  as  one  Ands  in  his  Rhapsody 
chestra  and  Piano  Obligato,  Ernest  Bloch  in  Blue,  but  there  is  a  mess  of  mighty 
draws  nothing  from  the  school  of  much  swell  syncopated  rhythms  for  the  piano 
modem  music,  nor  does  he  rely  on  his  that  one  Ands  only  in  Gershwin  music. 
Hebraicism  for  reference  to  folksongs  tra-  Don't  miss  this ! 

dltional  with  his  own  people.  Here,  Bloch  Past  readings  of  this  column  may  have 
presents  his  own  music.  It  is  diflScult  to  found  us  partial  to  Arthur  Fiedler  and 
understand  what  Bloch  is  striving  for  in  the  Boston  “Pops”  Orchestra.  They  may 
this  work.  roar  and  blast  at  times,  but  for  the  most 

It  bears  the  vigour,  characteristic  of  his  part  this  orchestra  is  equipped  to  give 
race,  yet  is  melodic  in  such  a  variegated  life  and  feeling  to  compositions  that 
manner,  consisting  of  a  Prelude,  a  Dirge,  otherwise  would  be  weak  and  uninterest- 
Pastoral  and  Rustic  Dances,  ending  with  ing.  And  they  do  Just  that!  The  average 
a  Fugue,  that  one  Is  a  bit  befuddled  at  music  lover  likes  a  little  Are  axid  Aash 
the  close  of  the  work.  Perhaps  a  listener  mixed  In  with  his  sweetness  and  sub- 
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limltjr.  B«cauM  of  th*t  we  recommend 
Victor  Album  M~tt9  which  heare  two  of 
Wacner'e  worke  moot  often  played  on 
popolar  concert  procrama.  The  aforemen¬ 
tioned  orchestra  and  Mr.  Fielder  polish 
up  their  brass  and  ro  to  work  on  the 
Aetesi  Overtitre  and  the  Feet  Jferoh  from 
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GLENN  MILLER 

Now'  CompletmQ  e  Record4reelmi«  Seeioa  at  Glee  l<l«M 
Cewno  Boobed  for  N.  Y.  Raramoent  end  an  eiteesive  Eastern  Tonr 


In  New  York  where  more  name  bands  get  together  than 
anywhere  else,  Bach  comets,  trumpets  and  trombones 
are  recognized  as  the  best  for  professional  work.  Yes, 


Tannhaueer,  and  the  result  is  splendid ! 


Teleoinon,  Radio  Films 
Releas^  for  Schoid  Use 


NBC  Symphony  Orch.  PUy<  Intro* 
Auction  to  3rd  Act  of  Lokongrin 

Camden,  ff,  J. — ^Two  one-reel  sound  mo¬ 
tion  pictures,  produced  by  Paths  have 
been  made  available  to  schools,  churches, 
clubs,  and  other  community  (roups  at  no 
rental  charse.  These  dims,  titled  "Air 
Waves"  and  “Television”,  are  sponsored 
co-operatively  by  the  Radio  Corporation 
of  America,  National  Broadcastinc  Com¬ 
pany  and  the  RCA  Manufacturln*  Com¬ 
pany. 

They  were  produced  under  the  supervi¬ 
sion  of  RUsworth  C.  Dent,  Educational 
Director  of  RCA  Victor. 

"Air  Waves”  tells  the  spectacular  and 
entertalnln*  story  of  radio  broadcasting, 
beginning  with  scenes  of  Its  earliest  for¬ 
mative  stages  and  developing  up  to  Its 
present-day  advanced  statua  It  Includes 
the  high  lights  of  an  NBC  studio  tour 
through  Radio  City,  and  moves  Into  an 
unusually  effective  montage  sequence 
whldi  Illustrates  the  vast  amount  of  work 
required  to  prepare  a  program  for  broad¬ 
casting.  The  closing  scenes  show  the  NBC 
Symphony  Orchestra  on  the  air  playing 
the  Introduction  to  the  Third  Act  of 
Lohengrin. 

“Television"  opens  with  scenss  of  ex¬ 
periments  In  the  laboratory  and  moves 
Into  a  sequence  on  television  reception  in 
the  homa  This  Is  followed  by  an  Inter¬ 
esting  sequence  covering  a  televised  horse 
race  and  another  showing  the  details  of 
broadcasting  from  the  NBC  Television 
studloa  There  are  inUnmte  glimpses  of 
television  cameras  In  action  and  close-ups 
of  both  performers  and  tedinlelans  at 
their  work. 

The  national  non-theatrical  distribution 
of  "Air  Waves"  and  ‘Tetovtsloa”  subjeets, 
which  are  available  In  1<  nun.  or  Si  nun. 
sisea  is  being  handled  by  the  William  J. 
Oans  Company,  II  Bast  47th  Street,  New 
York  City,  Prints  wll]  be  available  also 
through  the  principal  university,  state  and 
dty  visual  Instruction  bureana 


they  are  more  expensive,  but  your  investment  brings  big 
dividends  both  in  perfect  playing  qualities  and  long  years 
of  service. 

Don’t  let  an  inferior  instrument  handicap  your  suc¬ 
cess.  Write  for  a  Bach  catalog  TODAY.  Mention  what 
instrument  you  play. 
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VINCENT  BACH  CORPORATION 

617  E.  2l6fh  St.  New  York,  N.  Y. 


The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN 

130  N.  mctigcBi  Ava^  CUeage.  DL 


Attendant :  Do  you  wish  to  consult 
Woosuhs  Pootunr,  the  great  Chinese 
mystloT 

Woman:  Ay,  lass  tell  'im  'is  mother’s 
'ere  from  Lancashire. 


Bum:  Say,  huddle,  could  you  let  me 
have  a  dime  far  a  cup  of  coffee? 

Wise  Man:  A  dime?  I  thought  coffee 
was  only  a  nickel. 

Bum:  I  know,  but  1  got  a  date. 

Old  Maid:  Are  you  through  with  Pido's 
bath  yet? 

Maid:  Tes,  mam,  you  can  come  in  now. 

"She’e  the  ugliest  girl  I  ever  saw.” 

'‘Hush,  my  dear,  you  forget  yourself.” 

On  the  last  day  of  school,  prises  were 
distributed.  When  one  little  boy  returned 
home,  bis  mother  was  entertaining  callers. 

“Well,  my  boy,"  said  one  of  them,  "did 
you  get  a  prise?" 

"No,”  said  the  boy,  “but  I  got  horrible 
mention.” 

Mr.  Burdick:  “What  is  meant  by  false 
doctrine  r* 

Joe  Higgs:  “False  doctrine  means  giv¬ 
ing  the  wrong  medicine.” 

Chinese  tooth  ache  patient  talking  over 
telephone  to  dentist: 

“Doctor,  what  time  you  flxie  teeth  for 
me?” 

Doc:  "Two  thirty — all  right?” 

Chinese :  "Tea,  tooth  hurty  me  all  right, 
but  wha*  time  you  flxie?” 


Professor:  “I  forgot  my  umbrella  this 
morning,  dear.” 

Wife :  “How  did  you  remember  that 
yon  had  forgotten  ItT’ 

Professor:  “Well,  I  missed  it  when  I 
raised  my  hand  to  close  it  af^r  the  rain 
stopped.” 

Pa:  "Well,  son,  bow  are  your  marks?" 

Son:  “They're  under  water.” 

Pa :  "What  do  you  mean  under  the 
water?" 

Son:  “Below  'C  level.” 

Mother:  "Jimmy,  did  you  get  that 
bread  1  sent  you  tor?” 

Jimmy :  "No,  mother,  the  store  was 
closed.” 

Mother:  "What?  At  this  hour?" 

Jimmy:  "Sure.  There  was  a  sign  on 
the  door  that  said  Home  baking* !" 

Teacher :  "Rastus,  what  animal  is 
most  noted  for  its  furT* 

Rastus:  "De  skunk;  de  more  fur  you 
gets  away  frum  him  de  better  it  is  fur 
you." 

The  Malaprops  little  boy: 

"Pa,”  said  Johnny,  looking  up  from  his 
composition,  ‘is  waterworks’  all  one  word 
or  do  you  spell  it  with  a  hydrant?" 

“Oive  a  sentence  using  the  word 
bewitchea” 

“Ck>  ahead.  I’ll  bewitches  in  a  minute.” 
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Gucnrcmteed  Bast  Bcmd  in  School  District 


A  Peach  That  Grew  on 
a  Musical  Family  Tree 


won  aevontl  cups  and  cash  prises  In  the 
last  two  years,  amonc  them  the  coveted 
First  prise  cup  for  the  best  mixed  Com¬ 
munity  corps  at  the  American  Legion 
Youth  Convention.  In  June,  they  were 
honored  by  an  Invitation  to  the  “Stand 
by  America”  program  sponsored  by  the 
Cook  County  Council  and  held  at  the 
Stadium  where  Patsy  put  the  corps 
through  their  manoeuvers  before  a  crowd 
of  7,tM. 

At  the  Chicagoland  Music  Festival  held 
In  August,  Pat  was  an  Important  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  200  twirlers  whose  spinning 
batons  and  intricate  twirls  were  the  de¬ 
light  of  the  audience. 


Twirls  ior  Legion  Corps 


Bdimm  Park,  10. — Patsy  Earle,  excep¬ 
tional  12-year-old  twirling  drum  major, 
struts  at  the  head  of  one  of  the  largest 
Junior  fife,  drum  and  bugle  corps  in  1111- 
noia  The  Ekllson  Park  corps,  sponsored 
by  Royce  V.  Wallace  Post  No.  SSt  has 


Tlie  Wiggin  family  bead  with  a  drummer  too  youag  to  affead  (ckoel. 


Bridgeport,  NebroMka — Out  in  west- 1  of  the  equipment  out  of  the  family 
ern  Nebraska  in  the  sand  hills  among  purse. 

the  sticks,  sage  brush,  cactus.  Jack  The  family  includes  father  and 
rabbits  and  rattle  snakes,  is  located  mother  and  nine  children;  the  oldest 
the  Wiggin  ranch.  As  they  are  the  boy  is  ten  and  the  others’  ages  step 
only  “Toters”  in  this  school  district,  on  down  to  the  baby.  Five  are  in 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wiggin  are  the  school  school  and  six  are  in  the  band  which, 
board  and  their  children  are  the  pu-  with  father  and  mother,  makes  a  nice 
pils.  Last  fall  they  decided  to  start  little  group  of  eight, — a  pretty  good 
a  band  and  askqd  the  “school  board”  start.  They  practice  two  hours  each 
to  buy  the  equipment.  However,  they  day  and  they  really  practice.  Mr.  Wig- 
did  not  want  to  put  too  much  burden  gin  was  for  several  years  an  instmo- 
on  the  district  so  they  bought  some  tor  of  band. 


lob  Weis 


Six  lime  Wtamer 

i  JfarskjUM,  Wto.— Since  Bob  Weln,  baas 
player  In  the  high  school  band,  started 
his  musical  training  In  the  seventh  grade, 
he  has  won  three  Firsts  at  the  District 
meets,  two  Firsts  at  the  State  Solo  con¬ 
tests,  and  also  a  First  division  at  the  Na¬ 
tional  contest  In  Minneapolis  In  Region  2. 
Bob’s  director  and  Instructor  Is  A.  H. 
Sehleunea 


Pefsy  Esfle  wHb  bar  "Spbrno". 


Carolyn  Grant,  able  flufitf 


JfonsjUld,  Pa. — A  flock  of  medals  adorn 
the  Jacket  of  Carolyn  Grant,  graduate  of 
the  Mansfield  high  school,  class  of  1939 
and  winner  of  the  Pennsylvania  state 
championship  for  flutists  and  a  First  di¬ 
vision  superior  rating  at  the  National 
contest  held  In  New  York  In  May. 

Carolyn  Is  a  contest  veteran,  having 
attended  all  district  band  and  orchestra 
festivals  during  her  entire  high  school 
course.  She  held  the  first  chair  solo  po¬ 
sition  In  both  the  state  orchestra  and 
band  In  her  Junior  and  senior  years. 

Mansfield  State  Teachers  college  will 
gain  this  fall  by  Carolyn's  enrollment  In 
the  music  department  to  continue  her 
studies  under  the  direction  of  George 
Sallade  Howard. 

A  talented  fiutist,  Carolyn  has  a  family 
srho  Is  very  active  musically;  her  brother 
Robert,  clarinetist,  has  charge  of  the  in¬ 
strumental  music  In  the  Ekmt  Aurora, 
N.  Y.,  sdiools,  and  her  brother-in-law, 
Leonard  V.  Meretta,  cometlst,  is  assist¬ 
ant  director  of  the  Lenoir,  N.  C.  high 
school  band,  under  the  direction  of  Cap- 
i  tain  James  C.  Harper. 


Detroit  News:  A  Russian,  over  100 
years  on  a  job,  has* just  retired.  Per¬ 
haps  the  regular  man  came  back  from 
lunch. 


this  IIEIU  book  uiill  bring 
you 

on  Drums  .^^^i^Orumming 


'Twas  tha  Night  Bafore  Contaat 
ly  Fradaric  Pay  Swift 
/Non.  New  York 

'Twaa  tha  nifht  bafore  contaat  and  all 
throufh  tha  hall 

Not  a  paraon  waa  atlrrina,  no  mica  there 
at  alL 

Tha  children  were  aaatad  on  platform  with 
care, 

In  hopea  that  tomorrow  a  victory  would 
bear. 


The  parenta  were  neatled  all  anug  In  their 
aeata 

While  encouraging  glances  brought  amiles 
to  their  cheelca, 

And  I  the  director  stood  on  podium  tall 

Awed,  Juat  a  bit,  by  the  thrill  of  It  all. 

When  back  In  the  brasses  there  'rose  such 
a  clatter 

I  threw  a  quick  glance  to  see  what  waa 
the  matter. 


I  looked  at  the  tuba  and  knew  In  a  flash 

That  our  little  Qoofua  was  the  cause  of 
the  crash. 

For  there  on  the  floor  of  the  hall’s  mighty 
stage 

Lay  his  rack  and  hia  music,  each  piece 
and  each  page. 

In  a  moment  'twas  over,  each  piece  he 
retrieved 

The  audience  settled,  and  I  waa  relieved. 


I  again  raised  my  hands,  took  a  quick 
glance  around 

And  then  a  down  beat  and  crescendo  of 
sound. 


More  rapid  than  eagles  those  measures 
they  came 

But  Qoofus  persistently  played  on  the 
same. 

.Now  A-flat,  now  B-flat,  then  C  sharp  and 


Then  E-flat  and  F  followed  by  A  and  by  B 
To  the  grandest  crescendo — the  top  note 
of  all 

Our  Ooofus  was  playing  ne’er  faltering 
at  all. 


As  billows  of  smoke  often  precede  a  lire 
.So  our  little  Ooofus  sailed  higher  and 
higher 

The  tuba  would  shudder  each  blast  he 
would  blow  t 

But  he  was  unflinching,  no  fear  would  he 
show. 


#  la  hs  aew,  cTMiay>wliite  enamel 
tUs  lower^iiieed  School  Model  Bell- 
Lyra  brings  a  thrilling  new  voice  to 
the  band.  Qear,  bcautifal  bell  tone 
of  great  carryiim  power;  two-octave 
range  A  to  A*  2S  oars,  A-440  phdi. 
Enameling  on  sturdy  tubular  nrame 
and  barsM  extremely  durable  and 
long  lasting.  Will  give  better  appear- 
anee  after  years  of  nse  than  polished 
bars  whidi  may  become  dull  and  tar¬ 
nished.  Light,  easy  to  carry.  Price, 
complete  with  two  white  horsehair 
plumes  (which  maybe  dyed  any  col¬ 
or)  and  special  pyndin  mallet...  $61. 
Send  for  yoar  free  eopv  of  the  new 
48.page  Lndwig  ft  Luawig  Catalog 
which  **has  everything”  for  the 
drummer,  pereamionist  and  mall- 
eteer,  all  beantifnllv  illnstrated, 
many  Items  in  fall  color.  New  traps 


And  then  in  a  twinkle  I  knew  what  was 
coming 

With  this  course  of  action  our  stage  would 
be  humming. 

For  he  would  forget  that  as  he  turned  the 
sheet 

The  composer  intended  the  band  to  repeat. 


But  Ooofus  unfailing  continued  to  toot 

And  kept  himself  always  in  time  with  his 
foot 

The  rest  of  the  lads  In  this  good  band  of 
mine 

All  took  a  vacation.  And  did  Ooofus 
shine? 


He  knew  in  a  moment  that  be  was  in 
wrong 

But  without  a  let-down  he  still  played  his 
song 

For  song  it  sure  was:  ad  lib  and  un¬ 
daunted 

With  high  notes  and  low  notes  and  Ooofus 
unflaunted. 


I  knew  at  the  time  there  was  one  course 
to  take 

I  credited  Ooofus  with  taking  “a  break” 
The  rest  of  the  fellows  accepted  my  sign 
(Continued  on  next  page) 
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And  nil  of  Ui«  band  followod  me  In,  on 
time. 


It  wan  a  rare  privilece  after  the  ahow 
To  Ull  our  “doar  Ooofua”  Juat  where  he 
oould  ca 

But  later  that  evening  while  anuc  In  my 
bed 

Another  Idea  flaehed  Into  my  head. 


We  played  la  the  oonteat  and  we  won  the 
plaque 

The  tuba  waa  (rand,  not  a  tone  did  he 
crack 

The  people  at  honte  were  dellchted  to 
know 

That  our  little  hl|h  achool  had  atared  a 
treat  ahow. 


But  (raceful  appearance?  He’a  there  to  a 
T 

He  (ot  hla  Ideaa  from  atudyint  me 
He  haa  no  ambitlona  to  play  In  the  band 
He  wanta  to  conduct  and  be  In  command. 


F^r  In  the  enaemble,  one  error  would 
break 

BUT  NO  STUDBINT  CONDUCTOR  CAN 
HAKE  A  MISTAKE. 


A  Combination 

THAT'S  MIGHTY 
HARD  TO  BEAT! 


Listening  Harmony 

iContitmtd  from  Pogt  tl) 


gree  leas,  will  produce  a  diaaonance 
or  diaagreeable  aound.  The  Injactlon 
ot  diaaonances  in  muaic,  ia  to  an  ex¬ 
tent,  the  true  art  in  compoaition.  Juat 
aa  a  clever  apeaker  unfolda  hla  counter 
ideaa  in  a  manner  that  pleaaea,  and  a 
noveliat  injecta  diacomforting  aitua- 
tiona,  ao  too,  the  good  compoaer  mlxea 
the  bitter  with  the  aweet,  thereby 
awakening  diverae  emotiona  and  atim- 
ulatlng  the  imagination. 

Seconda  are  eaaily  recognixed,  aa  in 
the  opening  meaaure  of  the  old  fa¬ 
miliar  ‘'Chopaticka”,  by  their  raahnoaa. 
There  are  alao  major  and  minor  aec- 
onda.  The  aeconda  heard  in  the  open¬ 
ing  of  “Chopaticka”  are  major,  and  the 
diaaonance  thua  produced  ia  aatiafled 
in  the  third  meaaure  by  a  reaolution 
into  a  uonaonance  (B^.  4.).  Minor 
aeconda  are  aa  cloae  aa  muaical  aounde 
can  be.  They  aound  wrong  unleaa 
hidden  in  a  mate  of  conaonancea  or 
produced  in  a  comical  rhythmic,  a  la 
“Harlem”  atyle.  Bveryone  haa  heard 
'  the  famoaa  “St.  Louia  Bluea“  inter¬ 
preted  in  thia  amuaing  faahion  (Bx.  <.). 

When  aeconda  are  inverted  (turned 
upalde  down)  they  become  aeventha. 
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“GENIUS  ia  M%  patapircrtioB  oad  1%  laapliatioaT* 
And  the  boys  and  giita  who  will  bo  onr  musiccd  load- 
ats  tomoRow — ora  those  who  today  spend  many  spare 
kows  practicing  acolaa  and  axarcisas  conactly. 

Bnt  ^  the  practica  in  the  world  can't  make  you  a  top  ranking 
mnajrirm  H  yonr  inatmmont  is  beldiag  yen  badd 
That's  why  we'd  Uka  yon  to  Sad  ent  bow  much  oaaior  and  bettor 
the  new  ELEHABTS  ployl  Hew  lost  they  Snger  how  door  and 
Iree  t^  notes  coma  hew  beantilul  dm 
tana  yen  are  able  to  prodnoel  We  know 
an  ELEHABT  will  help  yon.  Ten  con  Snd 
ent  withont  spending  a  penny.  Send  con- 
pan  below  and  we  will  arrange  a  free 
tdal  el  an  ELEHAST  band  or  orchestra 
Inatruimnt  kr  yen.  Mention  inatimnant 

■AND  mSTtUMiNT  COMPANY 

MPT.  fU-A  .  .  BUHAIT,  INDIANA 
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Mora  than  a  year  haa  now  pamwd  on  Ita 

way 

Another  State  PinaU  was  held  just  today 
And  our  little  Ooofus  came  home  with  a 
piiM 

Kor  he  made  the  Judges  all  open  their 
eyea 

•  •  ' 

On  the  tuba  he  still  plays,  and  still  beats 
hla  feet 

But  aa  STUDENT  CONDUCTOR  he’a  sure 
hard  to  beat. 

He  makes  the  beat  motions  that  ever  you 

saw 

Though  moat  of  the  students  can't  follow 
at  all. 


They  Say 


Again  the  character  la  the  aame  but  i 
the  distance  Is  noticeably  greater 
(Bx.  t.).  Seconds  and  sevenths  are 
perhaps  the  most  easily  recognised 
dissonances  for  they  are  almost  al¬ 
ways  employed  Jost  before  the  final 
chord  Is  stmck.  ending  the  piece.  For 
example:  Hum  a  melody  and  stop  on 
the  note  preceding  the  last  one.  The 
effect  Is  not  one  of  satisfaction,  for 
your  ear  anticipates  the  desirable 
resolution  Into  a  consonant  sound,  and 
yon  feel  perturbed  because  the  desired 
conclusion  does  not  occur.  Sevenths 
or  seconds  are  employed  In  this  next 
to  last  chord  to  further  increase 
the  state  of  expectancy  and  by  the 
satisfaction  derived  from  the  conson¬ 
ance  Into  which  they  resolve,  a  condi¬ 
tion  of  repose  or  stopping  of  motion 
is  produced,  which  In  turn  relaxes  the 
attention  of  the  listener. 

The  ultra-sweet  thirds  and  sixths, 
and  the  dissonant  seconds  and 
sevenths  having  been  analysed,  let  us 
investigate  the  fifth,  an  interval  that 
has  great  strength,  yet  Is  neither 
sweet  nor  dissonant. 

Fifths  are  most  important  Intervals. 

In  good  writing  they  are  interspersed 
with  thirds  and  sixths  to  overcome 
monotony  and  insure  contrast.  How¬ 
ever,  when  fifths  are  employed  in  con¬ 
secutive  order,  they  produce  a  very 
monotonous  effect.  For  this  reason 
fifths  are  purposely  used  In  Jungle. 
Indian  and  Oriental  music  (Ex.  7.). 
There  are  three  kinds  of  fifths, 
namely,  perfect,  diminished,  and  aug¬ 
mented.  The  one  I  have  described  is 
the  perfect  fifth,  so  called  because 
each  of  the  two  notes  involved  In 
the  Interval  has  a  sympathetic  re¬ 
sponse  towards  the  other,  which  is 
considered  responsible  for  the  super 
strength  mentioned  above.  * 
Augmented  fifths  produce  an  effect 
that  demands  resolution  (Bx.  8).  They 
are  used  often  Just  before  the  close  of 
a  melody  Probably  one  of  the  most 
peculiar  and  successful  uses  of  the 
augmented  fifth  is  in  the  well-known 
song  “The  World  Is  Waiting  for  the 
Sunrise’’.  The  words  of  the  chorus 
are  as  follows:  “Dear  one,  the  world 
is  waiting  for  the  sunrise”,  etc.  ’The 
chordal  accompaniment  employs  an 
augmented  Interval  on  the  word 
“dear”,  also  in  numerous  other  places 
throughout  the  chorus  (Bx.  9).  Al¬ 
though  a  feeling  requiring  resolution 
occurs  when  these  frequent  augmented 
fifths  are  heard,  it  is  considerably  dif¬ 
ferent  than  the  domineering  effect 
that  is  noticeable  when  employed  on 
the  chord  before  the  close.  (’The 
melody,  rbjrthm,  and  often  seconds  or 
sevenths  plus  the  augmented  fifth  are 
responsible  for  the  Intentionally  domi¬ 
nant  effect  preceding  the  close  of  a 
piece.) 

Next  is  the  unusual  diminished  fifth. 
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Many  of  the  terrifying  atorm  scenes 
you  witness  at  the  movies,  the  real¬ 
istic  rumbles  and  grumbles,  that  tend 
to  excite,  by  Increasing  pulse  rate,  are 
produced  by  means  of  diminished 
fifths,  aided  of  course,  by  great  volume 
and  the  forceful  washtub  (kettle) 
drums.  There  Is,  however,  another 
and  more  legitimate  use  of  diminished 
fifths,  as  for  example,  In  "On  the 
Road  To  Mandalay”,  where,  in  the 
middle  of  the  verse  (words.  “Palm 
trees  and  the  temple  bells”)  dimlu- 
isbed  fifths  give  the  effect  of  somber¬ 
ness — a  kind  of  dark  coloring  (Ex.  10). 
Chamlnade  has  employed  this  same 
effect  In  the  “Scarf  Dance”  where  the 
three  full  beat  chords  are  struck  in 
the  second  measure  following  the 
rapid  movement  of  the  first  measure 
(Ex.  11). 

Fifths,  when  Inverted  become 
fourths.  Perfect  fifths  retain  their 
same  characteristics  when  inverted. 
However,  augmented  fifths,  when  In¬ 
verted,  become  diminished  fourths, 
and  diminished  fifths,  when  inverted 
become  augmented  fourths.  It  is  more 
important  for  the  listener  to  be  able 
to  distinguish  between  fifths  (or 
fourths)  and  seconds,  and  fifths  and 
thirds,  than  to  know  a  fourth  from  a 
fifth. 

(It  Is  not  necessary  for  the  listener 
to  be  able  to  distinguish  between 
fifths  and  fourths.  Recognition  of 
basic  intervals,  regardless  of  inver- 
sldn,  and  the  ability  to  discriminate 
between  Intervals,  plus  a  knowledge 
of  their  characteristics  is  most  im¬ 
portant). 

Thus  far  we  have  been  concerned 
with  harmonic  effects,  or  at  least  com¬ 
binations  of  different  sounding  notes. 
Our  next  consideration,  involves  the 
interval  known  as  a  prime.  That  is. 
two  Instruments  sounding  exactly  the 
same  pitch  (Not  possible  on  one 
piano).  The  Prime,  when  inverted, 
becomes  an  octave — easily  detectable 
as  when  a  man  and  a  woman  sing  the 
same  melody.  (Employed  excessively 
in  the  right  hand  of  modem  piano 
solos).  Naturally,  when  the  same  pitch 
is  being  sounded,  simultaneously,  by 
two  instmments,  harmony  is  com¬ 
pletely  absent.  Composers  employ 
this  non-harmonic  device  to  good  ad¬ 
vantage.  Introductions  to  marches 
often  use  octaves  and  primes  to  create 
a  profound  and  stirring  exaggeration 
of  the  melody  which  compels  atten¬ 
tion.  Incidentally,  the  first  harmony 
that  is  Introduced  following  an  octave 
or  prime  passage,  creates,  by  contrast, 
a  warm  and  thrilling  experience.  Oc¬ 
taves  and  primes,  when  consistently 
indulged  in,  produce  a  curious  type  of 
monotony  which  is  often  desired  in 
Negro  spirituals  and  church  singing. 


LEROIR  KItH  SCHitOL'S 


Ti£  Lenoir  High  School  Band,  Lenoir,  North 
Gu'olina,  is  one  of  the  best  equipped  and  finest 
performing  school  bands  in  its  section.  One*  of  the 
big  reasons  why  this  band  creates  a  real  sensation, 
both  in  concert  and  on  parade,  is  the  splendid  per¬ 
cussion  seaion  shown  above.  Left  to  right:  Bobby 
Smith,  Selden  Stone,  Margaret  Shuford,  Helen  Hartley, 
Mary  Lee  Dysart,  Margaret  McGlammery,  Kathryn 
McGimsey,  Charles  McGimpsey,  Ruby  McGuire, 
Betty  McC^kle,  Martha  Lou  Haymaker,  Oiarl^ 
Martin,  Jimmy  Todd,  Leonard  V.  Meretta,  Assistant 
Director.  The  equipment  throughout  is  Leedy,  includ¬ 
ing  chimes  and  tympani. 

Many  of  the  finest  school  bands  are  finding  that  it 
pays  to  feature  special  percussion  sections.  M(»e  and 
more,  they  are  standardizing  on  Leedy  equipment, 
following  the  example  of  leading  prof^ionals  who 
have  nude  Leedy  the  fitvorite  for  more  than  40  years. 

LEEDY  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

«0«  LnOY  iLDO.,  HJOIAaT,  INDIANA 
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(ColUiHuod  /rom  page  1>) 

4.  The  foreign  names  of  instru¬ 
ments.  Trombe  are  not  trombones 
and  cor«  are  not  cornets.  The  librarian 
should  know  them  even  though  the 
library  may  not  possess  foreign  edi¬ 
tions  at  the  present  time. 

6.  The  proper  distribution  of  parts. 
How  to  distribute  the  various  voice 
parts  of  one  instrument  such  as  Cor- 
neU  I,  11,  HI,  and  IV.  What  to  do 
if  one  of  these  is  missing.  Along  with 
this  topic  comes  also  the  necessity  of 
knowing  the  different  part  titles  that 
the  various  publishers  use.  (A  solo 
cornet  iMirt  in  one  publication  might 
be  called  “first  cornet”  in  another.) 

6.  The  librarian  should  also  have 
a  complete  and  accurate  seating  chart 
of  the  band.  (A  marching  formation 
showing  the  name,  number,  and  instru¬ 
ment  of  each  player  will  be  necessary 
in  the  football  season.)  In  this  way 
the  librarian  knows  exactly  what  parts 
are  to  be  separated  into  each  folio 
and  where  the  folio  might  be  located 
if  it  is  lost  without  proper  signing 
out  procedure. 

What  is  the  librarian  expected  to 
do?  His  duties  are  manifold  and  re¬ 
sponsible.  Of  course  his  big  Job  is 
taking  care  of  the  music  under  im¬ 
mediate  consideration  for  the  present 
rehearsals  and  concerts.  Just  as  much 
care  and  energy  should  be  exercised, 
however,  in  the  actual  filing  and  re¬ 
pairing  of  the  band’s  music.  When 
the  director  hands  the  librarian  a  list 
of  the  music  needed  for  a  rehearsal, 
he  must  check  the  copy  in  the  library 
to  be  assured  that  there  are  enough 
parts  for  the  band  which  is  to  play  it. 
If  it  is  a  number  that  is  seldom  used 
or  one  which  was  purchased  when  the 
band  was  smaller,  these  few  parts 
needed  to  bring  it  to  the  present  in¬ 
strumentation  must  be  listed  and 
turned  over  to  the  director  for  order¬ 
ing. 

When  a  number  arrives  it  must  be 
properly  entered  in  the  library.  Be 
sure  that  parts  are  counted  and  filing 
completed  before  it  is  passed  out  for 
a  rehearsal.  If  the  mails  have  been 
delayed  and  the  number  must  go  into 
immediate  rehearsal,  as  is  often  the 
case,  the  parts  should  be  counted  as 
soon  as  possible  after  this  to  prevent 
any  possibility  of  their  being  lost. 

The  routine  for  entering  new  music 
must  of  course  follow  the  usual  proce¬ 
dure  which  has  been  adopted  by  that 
organisation.  It  by  some  chance  your 
band  does  not  have  an  effective  routine 
established,  don’t  let  another  day  go 
by  without  making  one;  and  when 
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^ON  DAVIS,  member  oi  the  famous  ladiana  University  “Mordi' 
ing  Hundred"  has  played  his  way  to  success  on  his  Buescher 
True  Tone  Trumpet.  Recently  he  wrote:  "I  have  used  a  Buesd>er 
True  Tone  Trumpet  lor  seven  years.  The  instrument  handles  nicely: 
it  will  stand  rugged  usage;  and  it's  'tops'  for  tone  quality  and  ease 
of  ploying."  Thanks.  Don. 

If  YOU  hope  to  go  on  in  music,  to  become  a  star,  you  owe  it  to 
yourself  to  {day  only  the  best  possible  instrument  Have  you  seen 
and  tried  the  newest  Bueschers?  They  are  infinitely  superior  .  .  . 
styled  to  meet  the  demands  of  modem  music  .  .  .  and  possess  thot 
fine,  indescriboble  margin  of  superiority  that  lifts  the  |dayer  above 
his  fellow  musician.  You  are  invited  to  accept  our  free  trial  offer. 
Send  todoy  for  details  and  attractive  new  1939  catalog  that  shows 
all  the  latest  models,  many  introduced  for  the  first  time.  A  penny 
postal  will  bring  your  copy. 
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PEDLER  WOODWINDS-USE  THEM  EXCLUSIVELY 
AND  IMPROVE  YOUR  PERFORMANCE 

W«'r«  proud  of  tlm  dittin9«i«Kod  family.  Evory  woodwind  in  tMt  groop 
it  a  portonaiity  of  kiokotf  cufhira  and  rofinomont.  TKo  finotf  maforiab  and 
fko  most  tUnod  wortmantkip  hava  9ona  info  flwir  malin9.  CatfombniH, 
muticaliy  and  ntackanically  unaieallad,  dwrabla,  idaal  for  tlia  tcbool  matician. 


THE  COVERTYK;  wMi  aN  Iwlat  covorod, 
NMta4ilta.  Atanrm  parfacf  eovara90,  faciti- 
fafot  rapid  amciifion,  voinma  aaty 

blowin9  and  pHek  accuracy,  lb  tookm. 
PROFESSIONAL  MODEL;  Hmo-moHowad, 
oiUearod  9ranadifla,  fivat  fwM,  rick  tone, 
imlmitod  voluma,  marvotoat  parfaefion  of 
intonation.  Compact  kay  moclianiim;  ntany 
naw  faatwrat;  twnin9  barral. 

FRFMIER  CLARINETS;  in  tiWar.  wood  or 
abonHa,  tka  mott  popalar  and  widaly  atad 
clarinatt  in  tka  teke^  Raid.  Railt  in  A, 
lb  and  Eb.  Modarataly  pricad. 

ALTO  AND  IASS  CLARINETS.  Tka  ra. 
markabia  tona  qaality  and  aaty  ptayin9, 
aaty  doablin9  of  thoM  Pedlar  intfraniantt 
kava  broaqkt  tkam  ki9k  prafaranca  for 
tekool  ata.  Kay  arran9amant  9ivat  clota 


balanced  action,  mdativo  tinala^atomatic 
octavo  kay,  covarad  finoar  boUt,  baaatifal 
tona  and  fal,  aaty  vewma.  Sappltad  in 
finatt  9ranadiRa,  abMita  or  tilvar. 

THE  OlOE;  dittin9nitkabla  by  itt  clear, 
firm  tona,  yat  ditHnctly  tka  weird  read 
toand  of  tka  traa  oboe;  tbit  inttramant  it 
one  of  tka  finatt  in  tka  Pedlar  family. 

THE  FLUTE.  Tkin,  kand>drawn  nickel  tilvar 
body,  kaavy  hand-bamitkad  tilvar-fyafad. 
Rib  moantad  kay  mackanitm  9ivat  twidity. 
Traditional  fiato  tona,  bat  of  anataal  ciari^ 
and  baaaty. 

THE  PICCOLO.  Intonation  and  tonal  clarity 
aqaal  to  tlw  finatt  fiata,  ttardy  ratpontiva 
boy  mackanitm,  and  real  volamo.  Thit  it  a 
fine  inttramant  in  ovary  tanta  of  tka  word. 


Write  for  latatt  folder  iHattratinq  and  datcribinq  theta  inttramantt  in  fall  detail. 
Yoa*ll  be  tarpritad  to  too  kow  raatonably  they  are  priced.  Write  today  tare. 

THE  PEDLER  COMPANY 

CUSTOMBUILT  WOODWINDS 
DEPT.  112  ELKHART,  INDIANA 


you  do  find  an  efficient  one,  follow  it 
religioosly! 

The  etndent  librarian  is  alao  reapon- 
aible  for  all  mnaic  iaaued  to  band  mem- 
bera.  He  ahoold  derlae  aome  ayateni 
whereby  either  he  or  the  director  may 
readily  know  where  to  find  each  folio 
which  la  aifned  ont.  When  paaaing 
out  new  mnaic  he  ahonld,  of  coarse, 
take  into  conaideration  these  missing 
folios. 

Many  times  the  librarian  finds  it 
necessary  to  make  mannscript  copies 
of  aome  special  arrangement.  To  be¬ 
come  efficient  at  this  takes  consider¬ 
able  practice.  The  Junior  librarians 
will  do  well  to  start  practicing  this 
little  art  in  their  spare  time.  When 
they  become  a  senior  librarian  they 
will  find  it  much  easier  it  they  can  ex¬ 
ecute  a  clean,  readable  manuscript  in 
a  short  time,  rather  than  labor  over 
a  copy  because  they  find  it  hard  “to 
make  the  notes  fast”. 

Once  more  may  I  say  to  conductors: 
Why  not  delegate  your  library  duties 
to  a  responsible  student?  Get  together 
with  him,  discuss  the  problems  of  car¬ 
ing  for  music,  work  out  an  sffectiTc 
routine,  and  save  yourself  some  ralu- 
able  time  and  your  school  the  few  dol¬ 
lars  you  spend  for  the  purchase  of  lost 
music. 

To  the  students  may  1  say:  If  you 
want  a  place  to  really  learn  how  bands 
operate,  if  you  want  to  eventually  do 
music  teaching  or  to  go  into  instru¬ 
mental  work,  try  for  the  job  of  student 
librarian  and  learn  from  the  Inside 
hew  a  band  is  put  together,  how  it 
operates  and  functions.  Present  your 
own  ideas  of  a  filing  system  to  your 
director.  Maybe  your  scheme  will 
work  Just  as  well  as  his;  maybe  It’s 
better.  Get  together  with  him  and 
save  your  band  from  the  fate  of  the 
band  in  the  skit  at  the  beginning  of 
this  article. 

Although  I  have  not  gone  into  great 
detail,  I  have  tried  to  touch  upon  some 
of  the  important  phases  of  student  li¬ 
brary  work.  If  there  is  any  interest 
shown  in  this  subject,  I  shall  be  glad 
to  go  into  more  detail  on  specific 
points  in  future  articles. 


Our  studenta  are  ardent  readers  of  The 
SCHOOL.  MUSICIAN  and  we  have  it  in 
our  school  library.  However,  I  am  anx¬ 
ious  to  have  more  students  subscribe  to 
the  magaslne.  ...  I  believe  that  you  have 
the  finest  magasine  of  this  type  on  the 
market. — Maurict  B.  Bote,  Director  of 
Band,  Weedeport,  N.  Y. 


1  wish  to  compliment  you  on  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  valuable  magaslne.  The 
SCHOOL  MUSICIAN.  I  have  been  a  sub- 
sciiher  for  the  last  eight  years  and  enjoy 
It  a  great  deal — Umberto  CtaveOi,  Band- 
master,  BoUoar  Control  Sebooi  Band. 
AoNvor,  New  Forle. 


U 
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lOaAnuduL  School,  o^  UloodutindL. 


Conducted  by  Clarenc*  Warmalin,  Clarinat 

Roy  Kmomm,  Fhito;  Gilbort  looromo,  Oboo;  DoN  Fioldi,  lotsoen:  VoHy  Dofout,  Swinq. 
Addre$$  Warmetin  Kckool  of  Woodwinds.  Suite  91i,  Kimball  Bldg.,  Chicago. 


Question:  I  have  a  very  amall  tone 
and  have  a  areat  deal  of  trouble  in  pro- 
ductnc  any  volume  whataoever.  All  at- 
tempta  to  enlarge  my  quality  have  been 
In  vain.  Have  you  any  auggeatlona  that 
might  help  meT — F.  P.,  Detroit,  Michigan. 

Answer:  It  la  quite  poaaible  that  you 
are  taking  too  amall  a  bite  on  your 
mouthpiece.  Thla  reaulta  In  choking  the 
reed  and  producing  a  amall  quality  of 
tone.  The  teeth  ahould  be  approximately 
one-half  inch  from  the  tip  of  the  mouth¬ 
piece.  Be  careful  not  to  take  too  much 
mouthpiece  aa  thla  will  reault  In  lack  of 
control.  If  you  And  after  correcting  the 
above  fault  that  you  atill  have  difficulty, 
I  would  advlae  you  to  try  aeveral  differ¬ 
ent  mouthpiece  facinga.  It  ia  quite  prob¬ 
able  that  you  are  tulng  too  close  a  fac¬ 
ing.  It  might  also  be  adviaable  to  have 
a  competent  repair  man  check  your  clari¬ 
net  for  leaks. 

Question:  1  am  having  a  great  deal  of 
trouble  with  my  Bt>.  third  line  on  the 
staff.  When  I  try  to  play  thla  note,  very 
little  tone.  If  any,  is  noticeable.  This  of 
course  Is  very  bothersome  and  I  would 
appreciate  It  If  you  could  offer  any  sug¬ 
gestions  that  would  help  me. — L.  W., 
Kansas  City.  Missouri. 

Answer:  There  ia  a  strong  possibility 
that  dirt  has  collected  in  the  octave  vent 
of  your  clarinet.  Of  course,  you  must 
remember  that  the  particular  Bb  of  which 
you  speak  seldom  has  as  much  reso¬ 
nance  as  the  other  notes  of  the  clarinet. 
Try  using  another  Angering  such  as  the 
A  key  plus  the  second  trill  key  from  the 


top.  This  will  give  greater  resonance,  and 
if  well  enough  In  tune  can  be  used  in  a 
great  many  passages. 

Question:  Will  you  please  let  me  know 
the  correct  method  for  tonguing  the  clari¬ 
net.  I  know  from  reading  the  Instruc¬ 
tions  In  several  clarinet  methods  I  have, 
that  the  tongue  should  strike  the  tip  of 
the  mouthpiece.  From  what  angle  does 
the  tongue  hit  It,  though?  When  I  hold 
my  Instrument  out  so  that  the  right 
hand  is  about  a  foot  or  Afteen  inches 
from  my  body,  I  strike  straight  at  it. 
But  if  I  do  as  most  clarinet  instructors 
tell  me,  that  is,  keep  the  right  hand 
about  ten  or  eight  inches  from  body,  my 
tongue  hits  the  underside  of  the  mouth¬ 
piece  although,  at  the  tip.  I  will  be 
much  obliged  if  you  will  clarify  this  for 
me.  I  think  I  tongue  faster  the  second 
way. — J.  A.  M.,  Orass  Valley,  California. 

Answer:  The  correct  method  ia  for  the 
tongue  to  strike  the  underside  of  the 
tip  of  the  reed. 

Gilbert  Boereme,  Oboe 

Question:  Do  you  advocate  dutch  rush 
sticks  for  reed  scraping?  If  not,  what 
is  the  proper  tool? — W.  C.  W.,  Moultrie- 
vUle,  S.  C. 

Answer:  Rush  sticks  are  perfectly  all- 
right  to  use  when  a  very  little  bit  of 
cane  needs  to  be  scraped  off  of  a  reed. 
When  a  large  amount  needs  to  be  taken 
off,  you  will  And  using  the  rush  a  rather 
alow  process.  I  think  with  a  little  prac¬ 
tice  you  will  And  that  a  sharp  Oboe 
knife  will  give  better  results  than  either 
a  rush  or  Ane  sandpaper  as  some  stu¬ 
dents  use.  Always  remember  that  a 
knife  when  used  properly  must  have  the 
same  scraping  motion  as  that  of  a  plane 
blade  such  as  a  carpenter  uses. 

Question:  Where  can  I  get  a  Angering 
chart  for  the  conservatory  system  Oboe? 

Answer:  There  are  several  good  charts 
on  the  market.  Borne  of  them  of  course 
are  Included  in  Oboe  methods.  One  on 
the  market  without  a  study  hook  has 
been  edited  by  Carl  Bauman.  This  is  a 
large  chart  very  easy  to  read  and  can 
be  purchased  in  most  any  Chicago  music 
store,  such  as  Lyon  and  Healy  or  Carl 
Fischer,  for  the  small  sum  of  Afty  cents. 

Dell  Holds,  Bassoon 

Question:  I  have  trouble  with  my  high 
“O” ;  It  is  very  Aat.  What  can  I  do  to 
raise  the  pitch?— C.  B.  B.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Answer:  It  your  instrument  has  a  ring 
for  the  second  Anger  of  the  right  hand 
you  might  have  the  hole  enlarged  under 
the  pad  that  the  ring  operates;  If  your 
bassoon  does  not  have  the  ring  it  will 
be  difficult  to  raise  the  pitch  without 
affecting  other  notes  of  the  instrument. 
I  would  advise  you  to  take  your  bassoon 
to  a  competent  repair  man  for  adjust¬ 
ment. 


Th0  Favorfto  of 
Mm  Lmading  Wood- 
wind  Aiiloto  .  .  . 

’1*0  Tnug'  Iho 

toontff  occfoiM  dyoomk  t^nol 
porfocf  dofiondoblo 
poeformonco  ot  tAofitn  ftofo* 

Horn  aro  tomo  of  dw  top  profouionol 
mvtkimms  who  own  ond  o  kkortin 
^^^Wfrorot  Clorinol-^WiMio  Schwoftt  with 
Ghnn  Mdht,  Honk  D'Amko  with 
ikhard  Himhor,  Jimmy  I  with  ^ 

Johnny  Groon  fho$o  mon  nood  tho 
boit  cJarinof  monoy  ton  boy~-ond  yov 
can  toko  thoif  wofd  fof  it  iutt 

whotoJAortinfroroii*  GUAtANTffO 
FOft  ON£  rfAA  AGAJNSr  CMCIC  (|9^H|| 
INC*  Bipht  elorinot  modol*  pfkod  horn 
$)I0  00  to  1210  00  Alto  o  tomploto 
lino  of  lots  ond  Atto  ckwinott.  Ohoos 
ofW  £A9l*sfi  Hotas 


MUSIC 

SCHOOLS 


Wcdtar  Delian  Studios 

We  tralB  itadeat  ■ssleUae  aod  Mbaoi  assie  teedi- 
•rs  wlUi  Unceuch  aetbode— eUMieal  and  aodern— 
Uat  hsTS  prseUcal  Tslaa  Our  coachiec  has  helpad 
the  praraaakaal  earaar  at  hundreds  a(  paraoua.  Wa'll 
ha  (lad  la  diaeua  sour  pnhiaas. 

SS  E.  laeksea  Bhrd.  CUeaiqe.  Ill. 


B. . .  Mow,  Populori 
Prhod  Woodwind*] 

\y  ktihumwl  made  b/  Modn  frsrst 
icltadb|r200xaarsoftoiial«aS>' 

Mp  andiba  la  Monte  WeodwMds 
harafora  bean  mod,  M  rapr*' 

I  utnod  m  lenol  auoMjr  and 
workmanship  Uortm  froros 
hors  dasignad  Ibis  line  with  tho 
tsprostod  porpaia  of  gwmg  tho  ad- 
HMcad  school  Mudeian  a  fine  instrv- 


Oorinatt  ara  modo  of  tborowsMr  tao- 
sonad  granacHIo  wood  and  kova  a 
liffd.  oos,.  fast  working  koy  action 
7ho,  orowilhoul  doubt  tho  hrtosl  mod- 
arotatr  pricad  a>oodwindf  on  Iba  mar- 
bat.  Tr,  ana  at  your  local  musk  storm 
ki  two  modak  pricad  aittS  ond  1*5 
Abo  a  coniptata  Kna  o<  la  Atonta  AJto 
ond  Sou  Clorinats  and  Oboas 


CHICAGO  HCSICAL  COIXBOB 
Maabar  af  the  North  Cautral  Aasodatloo  si 
Callacss  and  Baeoadair  Bahaali. 
COURMt  IN  ALL  BRANCNU  OF  MUSIC 
WrtU  DapL  8U  far  CaUlac 


I  And  The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  very 
helpful  in  advancing  my  musical  pro¬ 
gram. — Louis  Hoff,  Director  of  Lincoln 
County  Band,  Hamlin,  West  Va. 

I  wish  to  say  that  I  deeply  enjoy  The 
SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  and  would  not  be 
without  It.  It  has  a  companionable,  up¬ 
lifting,  encouraging  message  on  each 
page. — Fern  Btenwick,  Traverse  City, 
Mich. 


W  rite  to  Dtfl.  S.  M.  /or  a  rmmfffU  Mnslrmted 
cmintmi  a/  all  uwodu-iodt  —  mfso  for  Ire*  houklef 
hf  Hrmi  DrAmieo,  "Keepmg  Yam  CUehtet  FiT 


Buegeleiscn  a  Jacobson 

g-T-e  UNMN  SQUAK  •  NEMf  Ve«K,  H.  V. 
I  to  r arwato.  400  ItofvursNy  ^ 


8HEBWOOD  MUSIC  SCHCXDL 

As  lapnaaiTa  raeard  at  aueeaasfHl  (raduataa.  Couraat 
lead  la  dasraas.  DarBitarr.  Write  fw  Catalas. 
Mmssts,  sf  dts  NsBsnsI  AmssrtsHm  sf  Stdaalt  tf  MSsfc 


Soptombor,  1939 
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I  ».  drum  CO, 


PRIMER  CLARINET 


...  I  Take  My 

Pen  in  Hand  . . . 

(Continued  prom  page  () 

day  bands  from  this  school  Is  the  num¬ 
ber  of  boys  who  participate.  The  llSt 
band  for  Instance,  Is  composed  of  BS 
members.  The  total  enrollment  of  the 
school  is  but  >7  boya  Those  not  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  band  are  by  no  means  neg¬ 
lected,  as  the  Beginners'  Band  Is  organ¬ 
ised  to  train  players  to  take  the  places 
vacated  by  graduation. 

The  Farm  and  Trades  School  Band  has 
a  large  collection  of  plaques,  shields,  cups, 
certiflcates  and  other  awards,  which  have 
resulted  in  participation  In  the  state  and 
New  Elngland  school  band  contests  and 
festivals.  The  Band  is  held  in  high  repute 
throughout  New  England ;  it  is  directed  by 
Prank  L.  Warren.  The  Headmaster  of 
the  School,  William  M.  Meacham,  is  thor¬ 
oughly  In  favor  of  school  music  in  the 
curriculum  and  has  aided  tremendously 
In  the  growth  of  the  band  during  his  IS 
years  in  his  offlcial  capacity. — Mr.  CUfton 
B.  Albee,  Thompeon’e  teland,  Boeton,  Maee. 

Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Albee,  for 
coming  to  our  rescue.  I  am  sure  that 
every  reader  of  this  magasine  will  be 
deeply  Interested  in  this  story  of  America’s 
original  and  oldest  schc>ol  band,  still  in 
existence. — Bd. 


r«AVE  you 

Sun  my  mew 

.DRUM  BOOK) 


•  It’s  ‘N!haek  fall”  ef  the  latest  la  draats  aad 
drsuamers'  aeeeaserles.  Gives  esaiplete  details 
sf  deslsra  aad  esastraetlaa.  Pally  lllastrated. 
shswlagr  esisrs  aad  dalshest  draass  far  every 
aaei  eaneert.  deld  and  parade,  tyaipaal,  and  a 
fall  line  af  aeeesaarlea.  Bvery  draasaier.  every 
director  awes  It  ta  hlauelf  to  get  this  NEW 
book,  aad  It’s  years  far  the  asklage— PRBtB. 

Bvery  dram  hearlag  the  W.  P.  L.  trade-mark 
has  heea  pradaced  aader  the  persoaal  aaper- 
vlolas  af  Wm.  P.  Ladwlg,  whose  aame  Is 
famoas  la  the  dram  world.  His  persoaal  ea- 
deraemeat  aad  aearly  half  a  ceatary  af  dram- 
mlag  experleace  are  hehlad  every  W.  P. 
prodart.  Far  the  heat  la  drammlag  eqalpmeat. 
look  far  the  W.  F.  V,  trade-mark.  It’s  aot  a 
Wm.  F.  I.adwig  pradact  wlthaat  this  Ideatld- 
catlaa. 


THE  SCHOOL.  MUSICIAN: 

Our  band  is  interested  In  knowing  the 
most  commonly  used  tempo  in  marches. 
We  were  informed  a  short  time  ago  that 
it  was  a  hundred  and  twenty,  but  the 
authority  has  not  been  leading  a  band  for 
years,  and  we  are  very  Interested  In  want¬ 
ing  to  And  the  moat  commonly  used  tempo 
by  the  large  marching  or  concert  bands. — 
— John  F.  Preeenalle,  Waehburtt,  Sorth 
Dakota. 

The  National  Contest  rules  for  march¬ 
ing  allow  a  leeway  of  128  to  as  high 
as  144  steps  per  minute.  It  is  the  cus¬ 
tom  with  school  and  college  bands  ta 
step  their  tempo  up  pretty  well  in  the 
higher  bracket  although  the  standard 
military  marching  tempo  is  128  steps  per 
minute.  Bands  in  the  marching  contest 
generally  step  it  off  from  118  to  140. 

'The  aame  rule  applies  In  playing  a 
march  in  concert,  however,  in  this  case, 
it  is  possible  to  adjust  the  tempo  to  the 
character  of  the  music.  A  concert  march 
should  never  be  directed  faster  than  the 
musicians  can  play  it  well. — Bd. 


Sand  for 
this  drum 
book 
today, 
h't  FREE! 


Teaches  the  clarinet  directly.  Priced  low.  Beautiful 
tone  quality,  fine  intonation.  Plays  easier  than  reg¬ 
ular  clarinet.  Ideal  for  3rd  grade.  Used  with  other 
C  instruments  sounds  as  clarinet  and  flute. 


THE  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN: 

Can  you  tell  me  whether  or  not  there 
is  on  the  market  a  small  flash  light  that 
csm  be  fastened  to  a  band  cap  for  novel 
night  marching  stuntsT  Would  thank  you 
for  such  Information. — Paul  R.  Hvitquisl. 
Davenport,  loioa. 

Not  that  we  have  been  able  to  And  to 
date,  but  we  are  making  a  thorough 
search  and  will  let  you  hear  more  later. — 
Bd. 


TO  TEACHERS 


TRAINS 
THE  LIPS 

To  play  the  clarinet 
correctly  and  to  de. 
velop  a  regular  clarinet  n 
tone.  Teaches  the  correct 
Boehm  fingering  fundamental 
C  scale  (Piano  C  scale). 

REED  &  MOUTHPIECE 

Uses  Bb  clarinet  reed.  Regular  clarinet  ^ 
mouthpiece  specially  designed.  Students 
can  play  everything  on  regular  clarinet  'V  ^ 
that  they  have  learned  on  PRIMER  \  t 
CLARINET.  Complete  with  mouthpiece,  C  POO 
reed,  ligature,  cap  and  MOORE  instruc-  ^  — 
tor  in  a  carrying  case.  comp 

AT  YOUR  DEALER  OR  ORDER  DIRECT 


PRIMER  CLARINET  classroom  in¬ 
structor  hy  E.  C.  Moore  is  ar- 
^  ranged  in  duet  form.  Can  be 

Sk.  used  in  mixed  classes 

with  other  C  in- 
stmments  using 
Moore  In¬ 
structors. 


THE  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN: 

We  have  pictures  of  both  our  concert 
and  marching  bands  that  show  our  new 
uniforms  but  my  Superintendent  would 
like  to  know  If  the  pictures  would  be  re¬ 
turned  before  we  sent  them.  If  possible 
I  would  like  to  have  them  printed  in  The 
SCHOOL  MUSICIAN.  —  H.  F.  Oibbone. 
Director  of  Mueic,  Lemare  High  School. 

Tell  your  Superintendent  it  costs  us 
over  $10  to  prepare  a  band  photograph 
for  printing  in  The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN. 
The  print  you  propose  to  send  should  cost 
you  about  50  cents. — Bd. 
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CDhiun,  Baatii. 

Conducted  by  John  P.  Noonan 


AddrMf  q«M(»ioM  to  TIm  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN,  230  N.  Mich.  Av#..  Clikogo 


Well — here  we  are  back  to  the  “glue 
worke"  after  a  pleasant  summer.  Tour 
correspondent  made  a  few  trips  to  conduct 
percussion  clinics  stopping  at  Elastern 
Illinois  State  Teachers  College  at  Charles¬ 
ton,  Indiana  State  Teachers  College  at 
Terre  Haute,  Mississippi  State  College  at 
State  College,  Mississippi,  as  well  as  sev¬ 
eral  such  clinics  at  Oe  Paul  University 
here  In  Chicago.  The  attendance  and  In¬ 
terest  was  Indeed  gratifying  and  I  And 
that  the  bandleaders  are  really  taking  an 
interest  In  their  percussion  sections,  so 
all  you  drummers  better  keep  working 
hard,  as  leaders  are  expecting  their  drum 
sections  to  be  as  good  as  the  other  sec¬ 
tions. 

I  noticed  one  thing  especially  on  this 
as  well  as  other  such  trips  and  that  was 
the  bad,  yea  even  deplorable  condition 
of  some  of  the  percussion  equipment.  A 
lot  of  these  instruments  had  been  basic¬ 
ally  first  class  but  through  lack  of  care 
were  in  bad  shape;  heads  pulled  away 
down  and  unevenly  tensioned,  patched 
tympani  heads  (incidentally,  do  ]/ou  /el- 
loics  have  to  lortte  your  names  and  draw 
pictares  all  over  drum  heads  t)  Miells 
knocked  in,  rods  bent  and  broken,  and  so 
on.  This  is  great  stuff  for  the  drum  com¬ 
panies  but  bad  on  the  school  i>ocket  book 
— and  since  I'm  In  a  “roaring”  mood,  do 
NOT  sit  on  parade  drums.  A  first  class 
parade  drum  is  pretty  strong  but  won't 
take  that  treatment  I've  seen  this  habit 
so  much — the  band  has  a  few  minutes 
parade  rest  and  the  drummers  lay  their 
parade  drums  on  the  ground  and  promptly 
sit  on  them.  This  tends  to  throw  the 
shell  out  of  round,  grinds  dirt  into  the 
rods  and  may  ruin  the  drum.  If  you  must 
sit  down  ask  one  of  the  bass  players  for 
his  horn  and  sit  down  on  that  (and  see 
how  far  you  get ! ) 

Well — send  in  some  good  questions  and 
let's  talk  over  some  of  these  many  drum 
l>robIems. 

My  percussion  friends  tell  me  that  the 
rudimental  Basel,  Bwitserland  druipmers 
and  fifers  visited  the  New  York  Fair  In 
August  where  they  were  engaged  for  per¬ 
formances  at  the  Swiss  Pavillion.  The 
Swiss  have  a  “way  back  when"  history 
on  rudimenta  They  produce  records  show¬ 
ing  a  rudimental  drum  development  as 
far  back  as  the  ISth  and  Kth  century. 
The  ^wiss  visitors  were  also  treated  to 
the  American-Continental  playing  by  the 
famous  Connecticut  drummers  at  the  New 
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York  Pair.  They  were  greatly  impressed 
by  our  fast  playing,  intricate  figures  and 
the  use  of  our  double  stroke  rolls.  (They 
use  no  double  stroke  rolls — all  single 
stroke  rolls  in  military  and  corps  play¬ 
ing).  Their  greatest  delight  was  In  the 
double  stick  bass  drumming  of  our  Con¬ 
tinental  style,  which  is  not  exactly  the 
same  as  the  fancy,  twirling  Scotch  style. 
The  showmanship  and  intricate  technique 
of  our  baton  twirlers  was  most  fascinat¬ 
ing  to  the  Schweltsers.  They  took  back 
sample  batons  and  pictures  to  show  their 
friends  back  home,  so  on  your  visits  to 
Basel  in  the  future  you  may  see  batons 
hurled  to  the  mountain  heights  and  hear 
the  resounding  beats  of  double  stick 
playing  on  bass  drums. 

Since  the  June  issue  it  has  been  defi¬ 
nitely  established  that  this  column  Is  at 
least  read  by  some  of  our  bandsmen  and 
drummera  In  that  issue  we  discussed 
briefly  the  drum  solo  in  the  opening  bars 
of  the  American  Patrol  by  Meacham.  It 
seems  that  the  question  and  answer  as 
given  has  aroused  some  differences  of 
opinion  on  the  matter.  In  that  discussion 
I  did  mention  that  although  four  stroke 
rufts  were  scored  that  usually  five  stroke 
rolls  were  played  and  that  is  still  my 
story  and  I'll  stick  to  it  (or  be  stuck 
with  it). 

It  Is  Interesting,  however,  to  have  the 
comments  of  others  on  such  a  question 
and  I  have  several  opinions  in  this  regard 
to  pass  on  to  you. 

Roy  Knapp,  ace  radio  and  recording 
artist.  Is  of  the  opinion  that  four  stroke 
ruffs  were  notated  and  should  be  played, 
provided  of  course  that  the  player  plays 
the  four  stroke  ruffs  musically  correct 
If  difficulty  is  encountered,  he  believes 
five  stroke  rolls  are  the  logical  substitu¬ 
tion,  of  course. 

Andrew  V.  Scott,  famous  rudimentalist 
and  authority,  states  that  in  his  opinion 
four  stroke  ruffs  were  notated  with  a 
view  to  playing  that  beat  and  not  substi¬ 
tuting  five  stroke  rolls. 

EMward  B.  Straight,  nationally  known 
drum  artist,  has  an  interesting  comment. 
He  believes  the  composer  notated  four 
stroke  ruffs  for  a  specific  reason.  This 
opening  solo  is  to  create  the  effect  of  a 
band  approaching  from  a  distance  and 
that  from  a  distance  the  standard  march¬ 
ing  beat  sounds  “open”  and  definitely  like 
a  four  stroke  ruff.  (Sounds  very  logical). 

Russell  Harvey,  well  known  as  a  con¬ 
ductor  of  band  and  orchestra  and  who 
has  an  unusually  good  knowledge  of  per¬ 
cussion,  says  that  he  has  never  been  par¬ 
ticularly  concerned  over  the  actual  scor¬ 
ing  of  the  solo  but  insists  upon  “crisp¬ 
ness”  and  strict  attention  to  dynamics  to 
create  the  “effect”  indicated.  Mr.  Harvey 
is  an  advocate  in  so  far  as  percussion  is 
concerned  of  not  being  “tied”  to  the  parts 
but  if  necessary  to  secure  true  effects  will 
suggest  changes  to  fit  his  interpretation. 

So  we  are  glad  to  pass  these  comments 
on  to  you  as  we  secured  them.  All  of 
these  opinions  as  outlined  above  are 
backed  by  knowledge  and  experience  and 
can  not  be  lightly  tossed  aside. 

In  our  answer  in  the  June  issue  most 
of  these  points  were  covered  but  I  am 
pleased  to  pass  on  the  comments  of  others 
for  your  approval. 


M.eet 


UnU  EUSTACIA 

. .  .  she  plays  the  fiddle  and  she 
insists  on  Armour  Strings! 

n  Little  Eustacia  may  not  be  much  to  look 
at. ..but  she’s  way  ahead  of  plenty  of  violin 
players  already ! 

You  see,  not  to  long  ago.  Little  Eustacia 
got  a  set  of  Armour  Strings.  She  discovered 
some  important  things  about  them,  and  we’re 
passing  them  on  to  you. 

She  found  out  that  practise  sessions  were 
easier,  lessons  more  fun  and  more  valuable, 
because  those  Armour  Strings  produced  the 
kind  of  clean,  true  tone  Little  Eustacia  and 
her  teacher  had  been  hoping  for. 

And  not  only  that. ..those  Armour  Strings 
stood  up  under  the  punishment  Little 
Eustacia  gave  them. ..kept  their  tone  through 
long,  long  hours  of  practise. 

Little  Eustacia’s  teacher  is  very,  very 
pleased.  You’ll  be  pleased,  too,  with  Armour 
Strings  in  your  violin.  All  good  music  deal¬ 
ers  carry  the  Armour  Brand. 

4  Fine  Armour  Strings 
for  More  and  Better  Music! 

Concert  Master  II  Trovatore 

La  Melodia  La  Trcnrlota 

La  Boheme 

Armour  and  Company 

CHICAGO,  U.  8.  A.  " 
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Twirling 

(C'iwftNiirrf  frum  Pu0*  M) 

lui«e  and  go  npinning  Into  the  air  again. 
He  wouM  apin  the  baton  around  his  fore¬ 
arm  and  would  spin  the  baton  into  the 
air  from  this  position.  As  the  baton  came 
down  it  would  be  caught  spinning  again 
on  his  forearm.  He  spun  the  baton  on 
the  tips  of  his  Ungers,  on  his  thumb,  head, 
lips,  back,  foot,  arm  and  leg.  He  even 
caught  It  in  his  teeth  from  a  pass  around 
the  neck. 

After  competing  he  was  asked  to  give 
an  exhibition.  To  the  strains  of  a  popular 
piece  he  came  “trucking”  on  the  fleld 
spinning  two  batons  in  the  most  intricate 
gyrations  that  I  have  ever  seen  executed 
by  a  two-baton  twirler.  Not  satisfied,  he 

then  twirled  three  batons.  Well - ! 

After  that  I  felt  a  little  wooay.  And  to 
think  that  I  used  to  be  considered  an 
outstanding  twirling  exhibitionist.  Ah, 
well - ! 

In  the  evening  over  two  hundred  twirl- 
era  drcumsciibed  the  entire  fleld  and 
wielded  their  shimmering  batons  in  the 
moet  daxaling  of  movements.  Letter  in 
the  evening  during  the  “Grand  Parade”, 
two  groups  of  one  hundred  twirlers  each 
in  band  formations  were  formed.  One  on 
the  east  side  and  one  on  the  west.  These 
groups  were  led  to  the  center  of  the  fleld 
by  Ray  Oaedkc  of  Chicago,  Illinois,  and 
myself.  During  this  short  parade  the 
twirlers  strutted  and  spun  their  batons 
in  all  the  nmrehing  movementa  This  wan. 
Indeed,  an  inspirational  sight. 

Kbrming  in  the  center  of  the  fleld  the 
twirlers  faced  the  north  and  saluted  “Old 
Glory”  during  the  strains  of  the  “Star 
Hpangled  Banner".  As  the  twirlers  strutted 
off  the  fleld  this  ofliclally  clinruixed  the 
end  of  the  Festival  as  far  as  the  twirlers 
were  concerned,  but  in  reality  it  had  only 
begun. 

Sitting  along  the  sidelines  with  the 
twirlers,  I  heard  from  all  sides: 

“Say,  Bemie,  how  did  you  do  that  kick 
throw?" 

“Did  you  ever  see  such  a  guy  as  Steve 
Borne?  Wow!  Wasn’t  he  a  whlsT’ 

“Hey,  Bob,  show  me  that  neck  wrap  of 
youra” 

“What  did  you  say  your  address  was, 
Helen  r’ 

To  me  this  had  always  proved  the  most 
Interesting  part  of  the  Festival  and  this 
seemed  true  with  the  twirlers  this  year. 

As  the  last  sky  rocket  died  down  In  the 
sky  and  the  exhilarating  cheers  of  thou¬ 
sands  upon  thousands  were  only  an  echo, 
the  greatest  of  all  The  Chicagoland  Music 
Festivals  was  Anally  climaxed,  to  be  re¬ 
membered  as  only  a  thrilling  memory. 

Next  month  I  will  prepare  two  twirling 
movements  that  may  be  used  in  either 
parade  or  exhibition.  I  will  also  try  to 
answer  through  the  column  any  questions 
that  you,  the  twirling  enthusiasts,  may 
wish  to  ask  me.  Please  send  all  questions 
to  Roger  Liee,  7S1  South  Locust  Street. 
Centralia,  Illinois. 

Now,  let’s  make  this  yowr  column  so 
cooperate  with  me  and  send  me  any 
queetions  or  suggestions  that  you  may 
have.  If  you  have  a  NETW  or  unusual 
twirling  nwvement  that  you  would  like  to 
have  appear  In  The  SCHOOL.  MUSICIAN, 
send  the  descriptive  material  as  well  as 
the  diagrams  or  pictures  describing  the 
nAovement  to  me.  If  you  have  described 
your  movement  carefully  enough  I  will 
see  to  it  that  it  will  appear  in  The 
SCHOOL.  MUSICIAN  in  the  near  future 
using  your  name.  All  credit  for  the  move¬ 
ment  will  be  given  to  you. 
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instrumenr.  If  you’re  a  beginner  in  the  "Bond”  this  faN,  right 
now  is  the  timh  to  start  with  a  new  P-A  instrument.  If  you're  on  "old>ttmer"  and 
especially.  If  you  haven’t  made  the  progress  you  should,  right  now  is  the  time  to 
make  a  fresh  start  with  a  new  P-A.  For  the  smooth,  fast  action,  the  rkh,  full, 
solid  tone  and  the  perfect  scale  accuracy  of  a  P-A  will  help  you  most  right  now 
when  you  most  need  help. 

Mo  Other  Instrument  Gives  So  Mush, 

At  So  Little  Cost 

h  fine  tone  quaHty,  P-A’s  are  of  the  highest  artistic  standard,  equal  to  or  excel¬ 
ling  many  selfing  at  top  prices.  "Slik-Valves’’  on  P-A  comets  and  trumpets  wM 
not  corrode,  stick,  discolor;  ”Slik-Slides'’  on  P-A  trombones  will  not  pit  nor  cor¬ 
rode.  Fast,  smooth  action;  smart  styling,  beautiful  finishes,  handsome  coses.  No 
other  instrument  offers  so  much,  at  so  little  cost.  See  your  local  musk  dealer  or 
write  for  the  new  P-A  circular  that  fully  illustrates  and  describes  the  very  instru¬ 
ment  you  should  hove.  Write  today,  sure. 

SiMD  fOM  t  poH  cord  laqaaitwW  briag  avoiaobla,  latonaollva 
tciimr  cotoloe  of  Roa-Aawrieoa  boad  iMtruanidi. 

BOOK  Sand  for  k.  A  bottor  aadarifoadlnq  of  Aa  kapertawca 
of  o  good  holraaiaiii  to  yoar  aawlcol  coraar  awy  tpora  yoa  awdi  fiaWlaw 
work,  dlKoaroqaaiaai,  avaa  coaiplata  folara.  Saad  aow  for  iMc  fraa  oM. 


Ran-Am«rica  n 


921  P-A  Building,  Elkhart,  Indiano 
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youA,  Jhombom, 
QmAiionA  dnMoahad, 

Wm.  P.  RarmocuL  14th  hL  FL  Dcnia.  C.  Z. 


Utar  Hr.  Raymimtl:  I  enjoy  your  arti* 
clea  in  The  SCHOOL.  MUSICIAN  and  Hnd 
them  of  vreat  value  In  my  work  aa  a 
teacher  in  the  public  achoola  I  am  sure 
there  are  many  more  who  benefit  from 
your  column.  —  KUon  Hoaker,  OberHn, 
Ohio. 

Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Moaher,  for 
your  kind  expresalon.  It  Is  because  of 
letters  similar  to  yours  that  I  am  acain 
editing  this  column  for  you  this  year, 
i^ast  June  closed  the  second  year  of  my 
association  with  you,  and  I  had  fully 
intended  to  relinquish  the  column  to  some¬ 
one  else  this  year.  I  felt  that  I  had  told 
you  all  that  I  know,  and  to  remain  loncer 
I’d  have  to  cover  fields  that  had  been 
treated  before ;  but  when  I  expressed  this 
idea  to  several  hi(h  school  conductors 
who  have  become  my  friends  throuch  this 
column,  It  was  pointed  out  that  I  would 
not  have  the  same  field  each  year,  but  an 
ever  chanflnr  croup  of  readers  who  would 
replace  those  leavinc  school.  And  so  here 
I  am  acain  with  you. 

Queation:  I  read  your  article  in  the 
May  Issue  of  The  SCHOOI..  MUSICIAN 
with  Interest. 

'There  is  one  thins  1  couldn’t  understand 
and  that  is  why  nothins  was  said  about 
“abdominal  vibrato”.  Both  Jaw  and  throat 
were  mentioned,  but  not  one  word  about 
the  vibrato  controlled  by  the  abdomen. 

I  am  much  Interested  In  the  vibrato 
problem  and  am  curious  to  know  why  this 
phase  was  omitted. — Harold  B.  Kuhna,  Jr., 
Oovmiagton,  Pa. 

Anatper:  In  the  first  place,  Mr.  Kuhna 
the  questionnaire  to  which  I  attempted  to 
reply  did  not  Include  a  question  resardins 
abdominal  vibrato.  But  had  such  ques¬ 
tion  been  submitted  I  still  wouldn’t  have 
said  anythins  useful  about  it  for  the  sim¬ 
ple  reason  that  I  don’t  KNOW  anythins 
about  It. 

It  is  true  that  in  ”The  Trombone  and 
Its  Player”  mention  was  made  that  il  was 
a  form  of  vibrato  which  could  be  used 
provided  one  had  had  serious  voice  train- 
ins:  but  this  little  booklet  on  the  Trom¬ 
bone  does  not  contain  Ideas  solely  my 
own,  and  the  remark  about  abdominal 
vibrato  was  placed  in  its  paces  out  of 
deference  to  an  old  teacher  of  mine  who 
was  a  symphonic  performer  and  a  man 
who  CLAIMED  that  he  produced  his 
vibrato  by  way  of  the  abdomen.  'This  old 
teacher  himself  could  not  explain  HOW 
he  did  it.  I  have  never  seen  anyone  since 
who  used  it  or  who  knew  anythins  about 
it  nor  have  I  read  anythins  about  it 
’That’s  the  reason  I  don’t  know  anythins 
about  it ;  and  if  I  don’t  know  anythins 
about  a  subject  I  certainly  won’t  attempt 
to  bluff. 


There’s  this  much  to  be  said  acaliist 
Homethins  so  unusual:  If  it  is  so  difllcuK 
to  explain,  or  is  used  so  rarely,  its  value 
to  a  teacher  is  certainly  questionable  be¬ 
cause  it  is  hard  enou^  to  teach  the  more 
readily  understood  forms  of  Jaw  or  wrist 
vibrato. 

I  want  to  sive  you  a  lip  exercise  which 
I  believe  pays  sreater  dividends  for  the 
amount  of  practice  than  any  other  exer¬ 
cise  that  I  know.  Before  attemptlns  to 
perform  the  exercise,  howevei,  it  is  im¬ 
perative  that  you  understand  thoroushly 
the  manner  in  which  the  exercise  is  to  be 
performed. 

First  you  must  follow  me  In  this  simple 
experiment : 

Take  a  lead  pencil  and  place  the  end 
of  it  between  your  teeth  and  close  your 
teeth  lightly  on  it  as  though  you  were 
going  to  bite  it.  Don’t  bite  it.  Now  re¬ 
lease  your  teeth  and  attempt  to  bite  the 
pencil  with  your  LIPS  ALONE. 

Now  notice  this  carefully  .  .  .  Are  you 
.‘■TTRETTCHINO  your  lips  against  the  pen¬ 
cil,  or  are  you  SQUEEZING  the  lips  on 
the  pencil? 

Tou  are  SQUEEZING  the  lips  together : 
you  are  NOT  stretching.  WHY?  Be¬ 
cause  you  can  bring  into  force  greater 
strength  by  SQUEEZING  the  Ups  together 
than  you  can  by  STRE7TCHING  the  Ups 
together.  And  therein  lies  the  funda¬ 
mental  premise  of  the  system  of  articula¬ 
tion  which  I  gave  you  in  the  Sept,  issue 
of  this  Journal  last  year. 

The  exercise  itself  is  given  as  a  group 
of  quarter  notes.  Don’t  attempt  to  speed 
in  the  beginning  but  be  satisfied  with  a 
moderate  tempo.  As  your  Ups  become 
stronger  you  will  speed  up  until  you  are 
playing  sixty-fourth  notes.  See  the  ex¬ 
ercise  below. 

You  must  practice  this  exercise  in  front 
of  a  mirror.  Why?  Because  there  must 
be  NO  FACIAL  MOVEMENT  WHATSO- 
BVEai  when  the  exercise  is  played.  You 
will  notice  also  that  the  tongue  has 
NOTHING  to  do  with  the  exercise  after 
the  first  articulation.  ’There  must  be  a 
gentle  pressure  from  the  abdomen  from 
the  instant  the  exercise  is  started.  Your 
breath  capacity  will  determine  the  length 
of  the  exercise. 

Practice  it  slowly  at  first  and  at  least 
a  half  hour  each  day.  In  a  month’s  time 
you  will  notice  a  strengthening  of  the 
Ups :  you  will  be  gratified  with  the  flexi¬ 
bility  it  is  bringing  you. 

I  never  pick  up  my  trombone  to  play 
that  I  do  not  warm  up  with  this  Up  drill. 
It  is  one  of  the  first  things  that  I  give 
a  pupil  and  I  keep  him  on  it  until  he 
masters  it.  It  pays ;  I  KNOW. 
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hlfh  achool  but  love  my  flute  more  than 
ever.  Thla  winter  I  am  to  play  with  a 
civic  orcheatra  near  our  town  and  the 
director  asked  me  to  study  the  1st  flute 
part  to  Brahms  Variations.  I  have  writ¬ 
ten  to  three  music  stores  for  It  but  they 
do  not  seem  to  understand  Just  what  I 
want.  Maybe  you  can  help  me  set  thin 
much  needed  music. 

Answer;  It  is  likely  that  your  director 
wants  to  play  the  Brahms  Variations  on 
a  Theme  by  Haydn.  Tou  will  have  no 
trouble  in  cettinc  that  part  from  any  flrst 
class  music  house. 

Que$tion:  I  have  a  silver  flute  that  for 
years  answered  my  purpose  very  well. 
Uradually  it  (ot  so  that  It  would  not  play 
and  I've  sent  It  away  two  times  to  be  re- 


Ureetinrs!  I  hope  that  all  of  you  have 
profited  by  havinc  such  a  nice  lone  va¬ 
cation.  It  is  my  sincere  wish,  too,  that 
you — as  members  of  our  Piute  Playins 
Pratemity — will  have  few  problenw  to 
solve  during  this  new  season  of  IklV 
and  '40.  However  It  is  with  keen  desire 
to  help  you  that  we  solicit  your  questions 
through  this  department. 

Pirst  of  all,  1  wish  to  start  my  season 
right  by  thanking  my  correspondents  for 
their  supporting  and  encouraging  letters 
received  this  summer. 

Mr.  Elton  Lorain  Mosher  writes,  "I  find 
your  column  of  great  value  in  assisting 
me  to  teach  flute  and  piccolo  in  the  prac¬ 
tice  teaching  courses  here  at  Oberlin 
Conservatory.  We  appreciate  your  gen¬ 
erosity  in  offering  your  advice  to  the 
students  of  the  nation  through  your  con¬ 
nection  with  The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN.” 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Mosher.  It  is  such  let¬ 
ters  as  this  that  make  it  a  pleasure  for 
me  to  conduct  this  column  even  though 
time  must  be  taken  from  a  schedule  that 
is  filled  to  overflowing. 

Qitestion ;  I  have  great  difficulty  in  get¬ 
ting  the  tones  of  the  upper  octave  on  my 
piccolo.  Could  you  send  me  a  chart  that 
might  help  me  in  this  regard? — J.  H., 
Loiovilte,  New  York. 

Answer;  Under  separate  TOver  I  am 
sending  you  a  chart  taken  from  the  Rex 
Elton  Pair  piccolo  method.  Some  piccolos 
are  such  monstrosities  that  they  require 
special  fingerings  in  the  upper  register, 
such  as  High  Exl2-12  without  4.  PxlS-1 
without  4.  PI  xll-I  without  4  or  xll-2 
with  or  without  4.  G  121  without  4  or 
121-21  with  or  without  4.  Ot  214-214  or 
same  without  4.  A  x2-  1  without  4  or  x 
24-1  with  or  without  4.  It  is  of  course 
understood  that  four  right  should  be  kept 
down  at  all  times  except  In  cases  where 
you  are  dealing  with  a  freak  piccolo.  In 
case  you  have  to  favor  It  with  such  fin¬ 
gerings  as  given  here,  the  sooner  you  get 
rid  of  it  and  get  a  carefully  tested  pic¬ 
colo  that  Is  right,  the  better  off  you  will 
be.  If  any  of  you  have  an  instrument  that 
seems  freakish  or  difficult  to  play.  I’ll  be 
glad  to  test  it  out  for  you  and  write  of 
my  findings  in  detail  and  in  a  personal 
letter.  There  will  be  no  charge  for  such 
service. 

Queotion:  What  would  you  recommend 
as  a  beginning  method  for  high  school 
flute  students? — P.  W.  O.,  Caatle  Rock, 
Colo. 

Answer;  Please  do  not  think  me  egotis¬ 
tical  but  It  was  only  after  many  years 
of  experience  with  just  such  students  that 
I  was  prompted  to  get  out  the  Rex  Elton 
Pair  Piute  Methods,  Books  1  and  II.  Quite 
naturally  I  can  recommend  them  above 
any  others  that  I  know.  Use  Book  I 
from  lesson  to  lesson  just  as  written. 
Supplement  the  Koehler  studies  Books 
I-II  and  III,  also  such  solos  and  band  or 
orchestra  parts  as  the  student  may  be 
studying,  with  Book  n  of  my  work.  I 
have  recommended  this  outline  for  some 
time  and  have  hundreds  of  letters  from 
teachers  and  directors  attesting  to  the 
fact  that  it  is  a  good  common  sense  pro¬ 
cedure. 

Question :  I  have  long  since  finished 
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The  GRETSCH  FLUTE  brings 
you  everything  the  finest 
artist  instrument  ex¬ 

cept  die  price.  The  same 
ptflect  key-action... smooth, 
silent,  beautifully  balanced. 
The  same  darity  and  reso¬ 
nance  of  tone.  The  same  ease 
and  sureness  of  tone-produc¬ 
tion  even  in  the  criti^  low 
register. 

Here,  judged  by  every 
,  test  known  is  a  flute  of  pro¬ 
fessional  calibre  at  a  price 
within  die  teach  of  dl... 
teadiers,  students  and  fin¬ 
ished  players  alike. 

Write  on  a  penny  post¬ 
card  "Send  me  your  free 
FLUTE  folder”;  a  practical 
demonstration  will  be  ar¬ 
ranged  without  obligation. 


Yvonito  Forroo  Fair  h  tha  dauuMar 
of  our  aofad  columnitt  oa  tka  aufa. 
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qaft  a  lovtAy  tona  on  kar  fafkar't  in- 
ttrumanf  and  can  play  tavaral  hmat 
on  tka  adaquata  piccolo. 


paired.  SUIl  it  doea  not  play  like  It  used 
to.  If  I  aend  it  to  you  will  you  try  it 
out  for  me  and  let  me  know  what  the 
trouble  is? 

Answer:  Before  aending  your  Inatru- 
ment  to  me  you  might  try  the  cork  In 
the  head-joint  to  aee  that  it  does  not  leak. 
To  do  this,  hold  your  finger  over  the 
embouchure  (blow  hole)  Insert  the  small 
end  In  a  glass  of  water,  then  blow  in  the 
big  end  and  see  if  bubbles  appear.  Also 
try  the  joints  to  see  that  they  fit  properly. 
If  that  is  not  your  trouble,  then  you  may 
send  your  flute  and  Til  be  glad  to  look 
it  over  for  you.  Please  remember  that 
my  job  with  The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN 
is  to  help  you  flutists,  so  do  not  hesitate 
to  send  in  any  questions  that  you  feel 
might  help  you  when  answered. 

Question:  I  have  just  started  to  play 
the  flute,  having  been  a  saxophone  player 
for  some  time.  Any  literature  that  you 
can  recommend  that  will  help  me,  will  be 
appreciated. — T.  8.,  PrudenviUe,  Mick. 

Answer:  See  the  “Answer”  (in  this 
same  column)  to  the  question  by  F.  W. 
Q.,  Caatle  Rock,  Colo.  I  believe  that 
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y*u  can  do  no  better  than  to  follow  that 
outllna 

Queutkm:  1  have  been  taklns  hute  lea> 
Bona  for  six  years,  and  learned  to  tonsue 
between  my  teeth.  Would  you  advise 
chancinc  method  of  tonculnc  at  this  time? 
— M.  8.,  Norton,  JCaasoe. 

AnMoor;  Please  see  this  column  In  the 
March  1>S»  Issue  of  The  SCHOOL.  MU»- 
CLAN.  In  that  column  I  went  Into  de¬ 
tail  as  to  tongulns  methoda  Space  will 
not  allow  It  to  be  repeated  here.  The 
chances  are  that  your  school  has  all  is- 
snes  on  flla  If  not  to  be  had  at  school 
then  try  the  public  library  or  write  me 
and  ril  try  to  obtain  a  copy  for  you. 

Question:  1  am  disturbed  over  the  fact 
that  I  can't  find  out  if  Sydney  Lanier 
the  poet  and  Sydney  Lanier  the  flutist 
were  one  and  the  same  person.  You  have 
helped  me  before  and  I  wonder  If  you  will 
please  do  It  acaln. — R.  8.  B.,  Denver, 
Colo. 

Anever:  Tea,  Sydney  Lanier  was  both 
a  rreat  poet  and  flutist.  Also  hU  compo¬ 
sitions  are  of  world  fame.  If  you  desire 
Information  in  detail  ooncemlns  him  you 
should  be  able  to  ret  it  at  your  library. 
If  not,  send  me  a  self  addressed  stamped 
envelope  and  I’ll  be  glad  to  send  you  any 
information  that  I  have  at  hand. 

Question:  Could  you  suggest  any  duets 
for  flute  and  baritone  with  piano  accom¬ 
paniment? — M.  H.,  Cherokee,  Iowa. 

Auewer:  So  far  as  I  know,  there  are 
very  few  such  arrangements  to  be  had. 
However,  If  your  baritone  player  can  read 
the  treble  clef  you  may  use  trios  arranged 
for  flute,  trumpet  and  piano.  There  are 
many  such  arrangements.  A  complete  list 
may  be  had  by  writing  to  Lyon  and  Healy, 
Chicago,  Carl  Fischer,  Kimball  Hall,  Chi¬ 
cago  or  The  Cundy-Bettoney  Co.,  Boston, 
Mass. 


Violin 

from  the  Chin  Out 

(Continued  from  page  18) 
any  attempt  to  try  more  than  he  can 
handle.  Combination  exerciaee  ^  may 
be  used  after  the  atudent  can  handle 
two  or  more  fingers.  With  these  the 
ear  should  be  trained  to  hear  and  the 
eye  to  see  (in  print)  major  and  minor 
seconds.  The  sharps  and  fiats  may 
be  explained  through  the  use  of  the 
piano  keyboard.  Similar  exercises 
may  be  played  on  the  D  and  O  strings, 
only  when  the  student  can  play  fairly 
well  on  the  A  and  E  strings.  The 
second  finger,  too,  may  then  be  low¬ 
ered  a  semitone — followed  by  the  first 
finger;  alter  the  prescribed  exercises 
for  this  purpose. 

Moving  from  one  string  to  another 
offers  the  next  problem.  The  word, 
plane,  will  be  used  to  explain  this  pro¬ 
cedure.  The  bow  must  travel  on  a 
different  plane  for  each  string;  it  is 
necessary  for  the  bow  to  remain  on 
one  plane  to  remain  constantly  on  the 
same  string.  How  should  the  bow  be 
moved  from  one  plane  to  another? 
Should  the  arm  and  bow  be  moved 
bodily  into  the  desired  plane  or  should 
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#  Long  before  eidier  of  these  boys  had  attained  the  ripe  old 
age  of  14>  they  could  play  their  Martin  instruments  as  wdl  as 
many  professional  musicians  who  have  been  in  d&e  business 
for  years.  Bodi  were  wearing  National  contest  medals  after 
two  ytaars*  study.  Robert  Lundy  held  dte  solo  trumpet  chair  in 
the  Olesn,  N.  Y.  high  school  band  while  yet  a  freshman,  thir* 
teen.  Roger  Grahs^  at  twdve,  played  comet  in  the  same 
band.  Bo^  are  pupils  of  Charles  E.  EdeL 


Work,  natural  ability  and  a  good  teacher  are  essential  to  such 
success.  But  all  of  these  fail  completely  without  a  good  instm* 
ment.  These  boys  and  dteir  teacher  give  generous  credit  to  d&e 
distinguishing  tone  quality,  exact  intonad^,  die  lifd^t  blowing 
and  reqxMisive  mechanism  of  dieir  Martins. 


A  MARTIN  will  hdp  you  more  quickly  and  easily  over  the 
rou^  road  of  die  bq;iikner,  enable  y<Hi  to  play  better  in  ad* 
vanced  work,  just  as  they  have  helped  hiindr^s  of  school  band 
and  orchestra  musicians.  See  these  instruments  at  your  local 
Martin  dealer's  or  write  for  details.  Start  the  new  year  with 
a  new  Mardn,  and  you'll  be  starting  safdy  for  rapid  progress. 


nniiiio  BAND  INSTRUMENT  COMPANY 


the  hesrler,  more  BlasgUh  part  of  the 
arm  be  mored  in  advance  of  the 
lighter  part,  the  hand?  The  proper 
preparation  for  the  change  Is  a  move¬ 
ment  of  upper  and  forearm  to  the  de¬ 
sired  position.  This  movement  should 
be  made  before  the  time  of  the  actual 
change.  The  arm  then  Is  In  the  de¬ 
sired  position  and  merely  a  raising  or 
lowering  of  the  hand,  as  the  case  may 
be,  results  In  the  actual  change.  The 
operation  Is  comparatively  simple, 
nevertheless.  It  requires  some  prac¬ 
tice.  At  first  this  should  be  practiced 
while  making  a  stroke;  I  have  found 
that  proficiency  Is  gained  more  quickly 
this  way  as  the  student  is  not  occu¬ 
pied  with  the  dllllcultles  of  execut¬ 
ing  a  change  of  stroke.  See  figure  IV. 

Eighth  and  sixteenth  notes  may  be 
introduced  in  order  and  simultaneously 
with  the  use  of  smaller  portions  of 
the  bow.  See  figure  V.  Care  must 


A  terieyt  misded  violieMt  is  Jimmy 
GeiiofF  of  the  levefiy  Hiflt,  Cslifer- 
sis,  kiqli  sckool  orckestrs.  He  woe  a 
superior  ratieq  ie  Divisioe  I  ie  the 
Nefionel  Reqioe  S  solo  competition 
lest  spring. 

be  taken  to  execute  the  motions  of 
the  arm  properly. 

When  a  student  can  do  everything 
up  to  this  point  he  is  ready  for  more 
advanced  study.  Make  him  relaxation 
conscious;  it  is  the  key  to  successful 
violin  playing.  Teach  him  to  make 
frequent  checks  on  himself  and  to 
follow  instructions.  Using  this  method, 
classes  of  four  can  be  taught  with 
ease.  EMch  pupil,  however,  will  pro¬ 
gress  more  rapidly  with  private  in¬ 
struction. 


1  have  been  a  nubacrlber  to  your  maga- 
alne  for  aome  time  and  still  think  it  is 
the  nreatest  doliar’a  worth  that  I  know  of. 
I  am  always  interested  in  the  articles  In 
it,  but  I  am  especially  interested  in  what 
other  school  bands  are  doing. — D. 
Thornton,  Bond  Director,  Bdmoro,  Michi- 
gon. 
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PRICE 

NOW  ONLY  ^2 


For  the  penetratlnc  sUtccato  and  brilliant 
quality  neceaaary  in  the  crand  orchestra? 
Yes!  For  the  beautiful  lefato  and  round 
full  quality  of  the  song?  No!  For  the 
fluency  and  technique  and  equality  of 
register,  so  necessary  for  the  soloist?  No ! 
For  the  proper  combination  of  power, 
brilliance,  pianissimo,  register,  and  facility 
necessary  in  the  first  chair  of  a  band? 
No !” 

On  the  basis  of  these  facts  which  have 
invariably  been  substantiated  by  personal 
experience,  I  prefer  the  cornet.  1  do  not 
hesitate  to  say  quite  definitely  that  for 
solo  work  and  for  band  work,  the  comet 
is  by  far  the  superior  instrument.  I  started 
my  studying  on  a  comet.  At  that  time, 
however,  comets  were  in  disrepute  among 
musicians  and  ‘I  was  soon  shifted  to  the 
trumpet,  which  remained  my  instrument 
until  Walter  H.  Smith  and  Dr.  Goldman 
suggested  that  I  use  a  cornet.  I  was  so 
pleased  with  the  results  obtained  that 
from  that  time  on,  I  have  used  the  comet 
exclusively  in  all  of  my  solo  engage¬ 
ments. 

For  those  students  of  orchestration  who 
are  deeply  Interested  In  the  technical  and 
historical  details  Involved  In  this  subject, 

I  would  suggest  that  they  look  up  the 
articles  written  on  the  comet  and  trumpet 
in  Cecil  Forsyth's  masterly  treatise  on 
orchestration,  published  by  the  Macmillan 
('ompany  of  New  York. 

For  the  past  few  months  I  have  ap¬ 
peared  as  soloist  at  many  band  concerts 
and  band  festivals  In  the  United  States 
and  Canada.  I  would  like  to  tell  my  read¬ 
ers  about  two  Canadian  festivals  which, 

I  feel,  are  creating  musical  history. 

On  Saturday,  June  24,  shortly  after  day¬ 
break,  bands  from  all  parts  of  the 
Province  of  Ontario  began  converging  at 
the  little  town  of  Waterloo,  Ontario  (pop¬ 
ulation,  8,500),  where,  under  the  guiding 
hand  of  Mr.  C.  F.  Thiele,  member  of  the 
American  Bandmasters’  Association  and 
conductor  of  the  Waterloo  Musical  Society 
band,  there  occurred  what  critics  acclaim 
the  greatest  band  festival  in  all  of  Can¬ 
ada.  The  band  and  solo  competitions  be¬ 
gan  at  10  a.  m.  Fifty-one  bands  (some 
coming  hundreds  of  miles  to  enter)  and 
over  a  thousand  individual  performers 
competed.  The  bands  were  of  all  varie¬ 
ties — civic,  regimental,  boys’,  girls’,  bugle 
and  drum — and  the  standard  of  musical 
performance  was  of  an  unusually  high 
calibre.  I  was  very  much  impressed  by 
the  etflciency  of  organisation  that  was 
reflected  in  every  activity.  The  bands 
performed  in  the  Music  Grove.  The  In¬ 
dividual  performers  were  judged  in  pavil¬ 
ions  (tents)  strategically  placed  through¬ 
out  the  park.  The  contests  were  contin¬ 
uous  from  10  a.  m.  on.  At  8  ;30  in  the 
evening,  the  festival  reached  its  grand 
climax  with  a  concert  by  the  combined 
Waterloo  and  Chatham  bands.  An  esti¬ 
mated  crowd  of  over  thirty  thousand  peo¬ 
ple  jammed  the  field.  (Mind  you,  the 
town  of  Waterloo  has  a  population  of  only 
8,500.) 

One  soloist  was  Hldwln  Betts,  a  young 
cornetist  from  Niagara  Falls,  Ontario, 
who  was  the  recipient  of  the  Waterloo 
award  of  special  merit.  Mr.  Betts  had 
won  17  medals  at  previous  Waterloo  band 
festivals  and  he  was  adjudged  as  being 


In  this,  my  first  column  of  the  new 
school  year,  I  wish  to  discuss  a  vital 
and  most  interesting  subject.  Over  the 
summer,  I  have  received  numerous  in¬ 
quiries  from  parents  asking  my  advice 
as  to  which  instrument  they  should  pro¬ 
cure  for  their  youngsters — a  cornet  or  a 
trumpet.  This  controversial  topic  was 
lirought  home  to  me  with  a  great  deal  of 
force  when  I  was  engaged  to  appear 
with  an  organisation  whose  conductor  in- 


Now  you  can  get  tbe  original 
and  only  Saxotte,  nationally 
acknowledged,  by  mnsic  educa¬ 
tors,  tbe  finest  pre-band  instru¬ 
ment  ever  designed,  at  tbe  new 
low  price,  $2.00. 

Designed  and  perfected  as  a 
talent  scout  and  musical  foun¬ 
dation  for  young  beginners,  the 
Saxette  gives  the  child  perfor¬ 
mer  the  complete  satisfaction 
of  playing  a  standard  instru¬ 
ment. 


The  Saxette  Method  of 
instruction,  musically  cor¬ 
rect  in  every  detail,  is  fun 
from  tbe  start,  assures  rapid 
progress,  eliminates  misfits, 
and  already  has  been  the 
starting  basis- of  some  of  the 
finest  bands 
and  instmmen- 
tal  soloists  in 
our  schools. 


Looas  May  Smith 

Writing  of  Miss  Smith's  appaarancs 
at  comat  soloist  at  the  band  festival 
in  Waterloo,  Ontario,  June  24,  Ed¬ 
ward  W.  Wodson,  music  critic  of  the 
Toronto  Preu,  says  in  part,  "The  solo¬ 
ist  of  the  night  was  Miu  Leona  May 
Smith,  a  young  comatist  surely  des¬ 
tined  to  become  one  of  the  world's 
very  greatest  performers.  One  <of 
her  numbers  was  her  own  arrange¬ 
ment  of  The  Mue  Danube.  I  believe 
this  solo  will  have  a  place  in  the  . 
repertoire  of  every  great  comatist. 

It  is  beautiful  music  that  instantly 
appeah  to  the  humblest  listener,  and 
speaks  with  authority  to  the  most  cul¬ 
tured.  Its  design  is  the  happiest 
possible  combination  of  display  and 
restraint.  , 

"fiut  the  grace  of  the  player— her 
happy  smile  and  charming  personal¬ 
ity,  so  modest  and  courageous — 
matched  her  music.  The  comat  was 
forgotten.  None  of  its  clever  little 
'tricks'  of  picturesque  eipreuion  had 
place  in  her  playing.  .  .  Sha  stood  up 
them,  a  littia  figure  in  white  w'lth 
scarlet  touches  on  her  gown,  and 
ruled  the  listening  spellbound  thou¬ 
sands  like  a  guaen  whose  sceptre  was 
the  comet  and  whose  subjects  ware 
all  that  heard  its  glorious  song." 

slated  on  my  playing  the  trumpet.  “It  is 
by  far  the  better  Instrument,”  said  he. 

Better  for  what?  The  late  Walter  M. 
Smith,  in  his  article  “Comet  tuid  Trum¬ 
pet"  written  for  the  American  Bandmas¬ 
ters’  Association  in  19S2,  answered  this 
question  most  completely.  “Better  for 
what?  For  sharp  military  call?  Yes! 


FREE  Tryout 

SmmI  for  Trial  Sample 


To  prove  this  we  will 
gladly  send  a  new  instru¬ 
ment  and  instruction  book, 
"Tbe  Saxette  Method,"  to 
any  mnsic  supervisor,  for  15 
days’  free  tryout.  This  is 
the  only  way  yon  can  really 
see  the  simplicity,  the  beauty, 
and  the  fundamental  / 
certainty 


.  of  this  /  1  |A 

method.  Endorsed  by 
such  leaders  as  Glen 
J.  Ford,  Joliet,  III.; 

H.  A.  VanderCook,  Chicago;  A.  S.  Miescer, 
Pittsburgh;  Leon  V.  Metcalf,  noted  com¬ 
poser;  and  countless  others.  Sold  direct 
to  schools.  Special  discounts  in  quanti¬ 
ties. 


Solos,  with  Piano  Part 

A  new  portfolio  of  Saxette  solos, 
with  piano  accompaniment  has  just 
been  issued.  Solos,  25c;  piano  parts, 
50c.  Make  a  big  feature  of  these  beau¬ 
tiful  solos  at  your  next  Saxette  concert. 


Be  Sure  to  Start  Your  Clasees  With 

THE  ORIGINAL  SAXEHE 

Endorsed  By  Music  Leaders  Everywhere 

Music  teachers,  directors,  supervieorS] 
write  at  once  for  full  information  and 
a  copy  of  our  fascinating,  illustrated 
book,  “The  Game  ot  Munk:  Building." 
Send  today. 

i^axette  ^  Delaware,  Ohi 
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NOW  READY-A 


NEW  HOLTON  CATALOG 


New 

HOLTON 

Models 


New 

Collegiate 

Models 


Meeting  the  demand  of  intelligent  musicians  and  teachers  for  a 
catalog  that  gives  facts  and  specifications  in  place  of  superlatives, 
testimonials  and  price  fakery. 


You'll  find  it  packed  with  information  regarding  finer  new  "Holton" 
professional  models,  improved  school  line  "Collegiate"  instruments, 
and  a  complete  line  of  Holton  woodwinds. 

Write  today  for  your  copy!  It's  free.  Mention  the  instrument  you 
are  interested  in. 


FRANK  HOLTON  &  CO. 

994  N.  Church  St.  Elkhom,  Wis. 

You  can  pay  more  but  you  can't  buy  better! 


★  BUY  AMERICAN  — 


But  be  rare  yon  get  a  Frank,  and  yonll  be 
overjoyed  wkb  ha  beautiful  tone  qnalhy, 
perfect  scale  and  fine  action.  Makers  of 
the  first  moderatety  priced  line  of  band 
instruments  in  America.  Est.  1909.  Send 
postal  today  for  complete  illustrated  folder 
FREE. 


WILUAM  FRANK  COMPANY 

2033  Clybonrn  Ave.  Chicago,  IlL 


PAUL  YODER'S  Full  Band  Arrangement  of 

“WASHINGTON  If  LEE  SWING" 

At  aN  dealers.  Price  75c  complete. 

Mow  ISM  CoUogo  Cetaleguo  MoiloJ  Ftoo  ou  lonuoal 

THORNTON  W.  ALLEN  CO..  74  RhmUi  OriN,  Now  YmI 

World's  Foiowoat  PohHskois  of  CoUoyo  Moaie 


Aak  for  the  Intorcollogiato  Bond  Polio  conicdning  30  C0II090  morchau. 


RENEW  YOUR 
INSTRUMENT ! 


Have  yeur  instrument  rebuilt — likm 
new  en  eur  cuarantee  af  eemplete 
satisfaetien.  Every  instrument  ra« 
turned  with  written  cuarantee  ear* 
tifieata.  tea  yeur  dealer  tedayl  Insist  that  he  send  yeur  instrument  tens. 

AMERICAN  HATING  I  MFG.  CO. 


2M1  MDUNA  AVE. 


CHKAGO,  ILL 
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moot  worthy  of  this  award,  which  carried 
with  It  the  distinction  of  belns  presented 
as  soloist  at  the  festival.  Ha  displayed 
a  remarkably  line  technique  and  more 
than  Justifled  the  selection  of  Mr.  Thiele 
in  his  choice  of  a  recipient  for  hie  special 
award  of  merit. 

I  was  thrilled  to  hear  the  baritone  soios 
of  Mr.  Lieonard  Falcone,  head  of  the  in¬ 
strumental  music  department  of  Michigan 
State  college,  who  is,  in  my  estimation, 
one  of  the  finest  baritone  soloists  of  this 
generation.  His  technique,  tone  and  phras¬ 
ing  left  nothing  to  be  desired.  A  truly 
great  performer! 

I  had  the  pleasure  of  presenting  my  own 
arrangement  of  the  "Blue  Danube"  in  its 
first  public  performance.  I  was  very  well 
pleased  with  its  reception.  I  want  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  compliment  Mr.  Thiele 
— a  great  musician,  a  great  organiser  and 
a  great  idealist.  The  Waterloo  festival 
is  indeed  a  tribute  to  his  genius. 

Then,  on  July  It,  I  appeared  as  solo¬ 
ist  with  “D’ Association  dea  Fanfares- 
Amateurs  de  la  Province  de  Quebec”.  This 
festival  was  held  in  St.  Hyacinthe,  Prov¬ 
ince  of  Quebec  and  marked  the  tOth  an¬ 
niversary  of  "La  Society  Philharmonique”, 
the  St.  Hyacinthe  band.  This  festival  dif¬ 
fered  greatly  from  that  at  Waterloo.  All 
the  bands  in  this  association  came  from 
munclpalitles.  It  was  one  of  the  most 
picturesque  affairs  that  I  have  ever  wit¬ 
nessed.  This  festival  was  held  on  Sunday 
and  all  the  bandsmen  attended  early 
morning  Mass  at  one  of  the  beautiful 
chapels  in  St.  Hyacinthe.  For  a  while,  it 
looked  as  though  the  weather  was  con¬ 
spiring  against  the  festival.  However,  it 
fortunately  cleared  and  the  program  was 
given  on  schedule.  Approximately  25 
bands  participated. 

It  was  Interesting  to  note  that  there 
was  no  competition  at  this  festival.  EMch 
band  presented  a  prepared  selection  and 
the  program  was  contlnuoua  Membership 
in  the  bands  in  this  section  of  Canada 
has  become  traditional.  It  la  indeed  a 
thrilling  sight  to  see  two,  and  sometimes 
three,  generations  performing  in  the  same 
organisation.  The  fair  grounds  at  St. 
Hyacinthe  were  packed  to  capacity  and 
I  have  never  in  my  entire  career  wit¬ 
nessed  such  unbounded  enthusiasm  for 
good  band  music.  M.  Maurice  Coutu, 
president  of  the  association,  assured  me 
that  the  people  In  the  various  towns  in 
the  Province  of  Quebec  support  their  lo¬ 
cal  bands  with  great  enthusiasm  and.  In 
turn,  the  bands  do  their  utmost  to  reach 
the  highest  musical  standard  possible. 

Needless  to  say,  I  enjoyed  my  Canadian 
trip  immensely,  and  on  a  basis  of  what 
I  saw  and  heard,  I  do  not  hesitate  to 
predict  a  golden  age  for  bands  in  the 
provinces  of  Ontario  and  Quebec. 


Amvricdn  Education  Wwk  1939 

The  1929  American  kklucation  Week 
observance  will  be  held  November  (-11, 
1929.  “Education  for  the  American  Way 
of  Life"  is  the  general  theme.  As  In  pre¬ 
vious  years  the  National  Education  As¬ 
sociation  has  prepared  materials  to  assist 
schools  in  planning  for  this  observance 
including  colorful  posters,  leaflets,  stick¬ 
ers,  and  packets  containing  special  folders 
for  the  different  school  levels  prepared  by 
field  committees  In  various  sections  of  the 
United  Statea  Useful  alike  to  the  class¬ 
room  teacher,  principal,  superintendent,  or 
American  Education  Week  committee. 
Elarly  planning  will  help  you  make  your 
observance  most  effective.  For  complete 
information,  write  to  the  Nat.  Education 
Assn.,  1201  Kth  St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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NEW  CELLOS 
ma  BASSES  ^ 

FOR  SCHOOL  USE  JL 


Sinq,,  ClnWikeu!  Sin^ 


Vocal  Groups  and  the  A  CoppeUa  Choir 

Conducted  by  Jonathan  Hammarmayar 


e  The  arranation  that  many  American 
mualcians  are  able  to  appreciate  only 
the  technical  aspects  of  music,  and  miss 
completely  the  more  subtle  qualities 
that  require  training  in  listening,  be¬ 
speaks  much  truth.  Recognition,  by 
ear,  of  theoretical  elements  and  a 
knowledge  of  mOsical  terms,  plus  the 
ability  to  sing,  is  the  easiest  formula 
that  insures  full  enjoyment  of  concert 
and  operatic  music. 

We  Americans  are  too  easily  satis¬ 
fied  when  “movies"  can  serve  as  our 
principle,  or  only  means,  of  satisfying 
that  urge  for  spiritual  excitement  or 
relaxation. 

An  analysis  of  the  training  in  music 
appreciation  experienced  by  the  aver¬ 
age  American,  reveals  a  need  for  more 
attention  to  this  side  of  music. 

The  school  child  in  first  and  second 
grade  is  taught  to  sing  the  "Star  Span¬ 
gled  Banner”.  He  recognises  and  ap¬ 
preciates  this  simple  melody  when  he 
hears  it  played  over  the  radio.  Per¬ 
haps  he  sings  it  on  occasion.  However, 
he  has  not  yet  been  told  of  the  song’s 
historic  significance.  He  is  unable  to 
picture  the  battlefield  and  the  “bombs 
bursting  in  air",  but,  he  does  associate 
the  theme  with  his  classroom  experi¬ 
ences  and  he  enjoys  its  rhythms  and 
martial  briskness.  The  child  is  intro¬ 
duced  to  the  history  of  his  country 
and  gradually  new  experiences  associate 
with  old.  His  pictures  are  more  ac¬ 
curate  and  more  intense.  He  sees  the 
grim  faces  of  soldiers, — blood  spilled  in 
battle, — deep-chested  men,  guns  In 
hand,  surging  towards  victory — “The 
bombs  bursting  in  air"  has  a  new  sig¬ 
nificance  and  a  deeper  meaning.  Later, 
when  he  is  asked  to  read  or  listen  to 
the  story  of  the  man  who  wrote  the 


song,  he  does  so  with  eagerness  and 
extreme  pleasure.  In  like  manner,  what 
do  the  words — “My  country  ’tis  of  thee, 
sweet  land  of  Liberty”  express  to  the 
young  child?  Nothing,  absolutely  noth¬ 
ing.  He  is  forced  to  learn  the  song 
and  takes  delight  in  the  relaxation  it 
affords  him.  It  breaks  the  monotony 
of  classroom  procedure.  As  the  child 
develops  he  learns  what  “liberty" 
means.  He  pictures  the  “Land  where 
our  fathers  died”,  our  heroes,  and  the 
wilderness  that  was. 

We  require  every  child  to  learn  our 
patriotic  airs  and  a  few  folk  songs. 
There  we  stop.  We  plant  the  seed  of 
music  appreciation  and  then  let  It  re¬ 
main,  Just  a  seed.  We  neglect  to  nour¬ 
ish  the  seed  by  supplying  new  material 
— greater  mat'erlal.  It  is  easy  to  un¬ 
derstand  why  so  few  Americans  are 
capable  of  enjoying  music's  higher 
forms. 

Advancing  years  are  accompanied  by 
fixed  attitudes,  a  tendency  to  live  in 
the  past  and  enjoy  recollections.  War 
veterans  re-live  the  war  by  listening 
to,  or  participating  in,  songs  of  that 
era.  Folks  with  grown  families  enjoy 
the  music  of  their  youth,  their  courting 
days,  and  occasionally,  the  calm  re¬ 
flections  aroused  by  music  suggestive 
of  life’s  mysteries. 

What  a  pity,  that  their  background 
limits  their 


•  Entirely 
newl  Rnelly, 
Am  e  ri  ce  n- 
mede  inttni- 
rnent*  dupli¬ 
cating  gen¬ 
uine  old  ltel-< 
ien  models. 
Entirely  creek 
and  we  r  p 
proof  lami¬ 
nated  con¬ 
struction. 
Beautifully 
polished  fin¬ 
ishes  in  Stred- 
ivarius  mod¬ 
els,  with  finest 
quality  ap¬ 
pointments. 
Moderately 
priced,  with 
quality  in 
comparison  to 
com  Dotitivo 
models  at 
much  higher 
prices. 


CELLOS— FOUR  MODELS 


$100.00 
.  t2.S0 
67J0 
SOJX) 


Artist  . . . 
Concert 
Orchestra 
Student  . 


association  with  sound; 
that  they  are  unable  to  commune  with 
music — to  select  by  mood  or  fancy  that 
which  is  capable  of  exaltation;  that 
which  raises  to  Inexpressible  heights 
and  blanks  consciousness  by  its  pro¬ 
foundness;  stimulates  thought,  speaks 
of  far-off  lands,  and  tells  unwritable 
tales. 

Music  appreciation,  the  appreciation 
of  all  art,  is  founded  on  retention  of 
themes.  In  music  there  are,  broadly 
speaking,  two  types  or  degrees  of  re¬ 
tention:  First,  placing  or  recognising 
themes >  second,  reproduction  of  themes, 
by  playing,  singing,  whistling,  or 
humming. 

Sing  America!  Sing!  Build  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  full  appreciation.  Learn  the 
characteristic  rhythms  and  great  mel¬ 
odies  of  all  countries.  An  instrumen¬ 
talist  always  has  his  voice  along,  en¬ 
courage  him  to  use  it.  Hum,  sing,  or 
whistle,  tuneful,  operatic  and  sym¬ 
phonic  music.  Accept  music  in  the 
spirit  it  is  offered,  and  participate  in 
it.  Through  song  you  can  become  the 
hero  of  the  story,  the  author  of  the 
theme.  Tou  can  surround  yourself 
with  riches,  golden  melodies,  musical 
treasures — discovered  by  great  men, 
and  kept  intact  by  great  men,  that  you 
now  can  enjoy  them. 

The  author  believes  that  the  mental 
pictures  that  result  from  contact  with 
works  of  art  are  responsible  for  full 
and  complete  enjoyment.  They  tie  up 
our  past  and  present,  make  us  feel  that 
we  know  it,  have  lived  with  it,  and  love 
it.  But,  accurate  Imagery  is  based  on 
accumulated  experiences  and  facts, 
many  of  which  are  acquired  only  by 
direct  Investigation. 

To  develop  better  instrumentalists, 
require  them  to  sing  their  troublesome 
passages,  discuss  selection,  give  facts  re¬ 
garding  composer  and  composition. 


BASSES— THREE  MODELS 

Artist  . $180.00 

Concert  .  I35J)0 

Orchestra .  IIOJK) 

Go  to  your  dealer  todeyl  See  end  try  Kay's 
new  duplications  of  the  Old  Master  nwdsJs, 
or  writs  direct  for  complete  details. 

Kay  Musical  Instrument  Company 

I  MO  Walnut  St^  Chicago,  Illinois 


WAIVTED 


DISCOURAGED  PLAYERS 


Nothing  like  the  ntsoll  TlUed  Rim  Month- 
pieea.  Adds  3  high  aotos.  lafaMnetes 
sere  Ups  and  ■usds  shsin.  Why  let  m 
rigid  SMUthpieee  held  you  buck?  Start 
right  with  ntMdL  Quidi  progress.  Cer- 
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EugMie  Adam— 

Boatow  Symphony 


And  HU  York  Bmaa 

NO  work  la  mol*  ezoctliw  than  tkat  of  the 
Tuba  with  the  Modem  Symphony  Orcbeatra. 
There  la  no  aectkw — only  one  lone  player,  and 
he  ataaf  be  thertl 

Recently.  Eugene  Adam,  for  the  paat  ten 
yearn  aoMat  with  the  world-famed  Boaton 
Symphony,  decided  be  needed  a  new  Baaa — 
and  only  a  York  could  meet  hla  demand  for 
Sexible,  dawleaa  performance. 

Today,  you  will  Ind  more  York  Baaaes  In 
.\merlca’a  forerooat  Symphony  OrcbeMraa  than 
all  other  American  makea  coaMned.  Fine  per¬ 
formance  alone  aocounta  for  thia. 

Whether  you  play  Tuba  or  the  tiny  Eb  Cor¬ 
nel,  you  will  >nd  a  York  model  to  ault  your 
moat  critical  requirementa.  Write  for  hand- 
aomcly  llluatrated  catalogue  and  name  of  near- 
eat  dMier. 


BAND  INSTRUMENT  COMPANY 

Mafcan  af  SOOD  BAND  INSTRUMENTS 
$Nict  IMS 

6RAND  RAmOS.  MtCNICAN 


Tlicit'g  tho  toao  you 
got  with  oa 

O’BRIEN 

CRYSTAL 

The  werfd'a  Raael 
dailnat  mouthpiece. 
Mode  by  Honry  E. 
OYiian.  «  duiiaet 
player  e<  42  yean' 
eapeiience. 

NOW  $7JiO 

OB*  la  the  Roeat  lac¬ 
ing.  'T'U.  penenaUy 
aalact  your  ciyalal." 

Be  aura  ta  t^  am 
tha  ■aka  at  year 
dailnat.  Sant  C.  O. 
D.  B  you  Mka. 

HanyLOMitSK 

P.  O.  Box  5t24 
ladianapoUa.  Ind. 


Teaching  Music  By  Self  Cor¬ 
rection  With  the  Recorder 

IContimud  from  Pot*  11) 

Anyone  who  hu  had  the  experience 
of  broadcasting  or  recording  will 
readily  testify  to  the  psychological 
effect  such  an  adrentnre  has  on  the 
performer.  For  one  thing,  the  per¬ 
former  has  the  feeling  that  he  must 
play  as  carefully  and  as  flawlessly  as 
possible.  The  radio  and  the  wax  disk 
convey  nothing  to  the  listener  but 
sound.  There  Is  absolutely  no  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  the  performer  to  “cover” 
mistakes  by  the  dramatic  show  of 
stage  recovery  or  through  magnetic 
personality.  The  playing  itself  must 
be  of  the  first  order  to  sustain  audi¬ 
ence  Intereet.  The  peychologlcal  re¬ 
sults  of  recording  and  broadcasting 
are  Important  in  the  teaching  of 
school  mnsic. 

Free  Improvisation  has  been  called 
a  lost  art.  There  was  a  time  when 
It  was  expected  as  a  matter  of  course 
during  an  evening’s  concert.  It  has 
remained  for  Benny  Goodman  and 
the  “swlngsters"  to  popularise  this 
form  of  musical  enjoyment  again. 
Most  players  and  composers  have 
had  the  experience  when  Improvising 
on  their  Instrument,  to  get  the  germ 
of  a  magnificent  idea,  enlarge  upon  it, 
and  later  be  unable  to  remember  the 
slightest  fragment  of  the  original. 
Some  modem  composers  record  while 
improvising  at  the  piano  and  then 
transcribe  from  the  record. 

Perhaps  there  has  been  a  tendency 
to  exaggerate  the  value  of  recording 
the  activities  of  the  school  music  de¬ 
partment  and  of  the  school.  It  Is  yet 
too  soon  to  say.  The  possibilities  are 
there,  becoming  to  the  rbsourceful- 
ness  and  Ingenuity  of  the  teacher. 


Kind  Words 

Thanks  for  continuing  to  print  auch  a 
line  paper. — Charles  F.  Perry,  Satiek, 

Moot. 

I  consider  your  ‘Tittle  big  paper”  the 
beat  aource  of  news  and  needed  informa¬ 
tion  that  band  and  orcheatra  studenta  can 
procure.  We  have  four  music  magasinea 
in  the  Washington  School  library  nine 
months  of  each  year  and  The  SCHOOL 
MUSICIAN  is  easily  the  favorite.— V.  E. 
Dillard,  Waakington,  Indiana. 

Thank  you  for  a  splendid  and  educa¬ 
tional  magaaine. — Lloyd  B.  LaVeme,  De¬ 
troit,  Michigan. 

I  find  your  magaaine  very  Interesting. 
Hope  you  can  maintain  your  high  stand¬ 
ard. — Blmont  Lane,  Inetructor  of  Muoie, 
Lincoln  Union  High  School,  Lincoln,  Calif. 

I  always  look  forward  to  receiving  my 
copy  of  The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  and  And 
It  very  Interacting. — Albert  O.  Broron,  De¬ 
partment  of  /aatrumeiaal  Jfuatc,  Chanute 
Junior  College,  Chanute,  Kanoat. 


•  Whether  yon  play  for  pleasure  or  for 
proSt,  no  Instniownt  offera  greater  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  achiereoieirt  than  the  sweet  and 
meliow-toiied  VIbmhnrp. 

For  proof,  w»end  nn  evening  with  the 
radio.  Note  the  prooiiDeooe  of  the  Vibra- 
harp  In  the  arrangements  of  top-notch  or- 
cbeatms  ...  Its  succms  In  swing  ensemblei 
...  Its  mounting  popularity  as  a  back- 
xround  for  vocal  groups. 

History-making  new  Dengan  Vibrahnrp 
establlaliea  n  new  high  In  rnlue,  a  new 
low  In  price.  Eaoy  to  play  (lessons  fur¬ 
nished). 

DIRECTOilS.  ATTENTION  ...  The 
VIbraharp  Is  now  accepted  as  a  deSnIte 
essential  of  the  modem  orchestra.  Write 
for  interesting  details. 

J.  C.  DEAGANi  Inc. 

~  .U  im  Barksan  Ava. 


•  N.  pncran  !•  napio.  wKSsot  <B«  ot  to.  oer.Mr 
nuabm  laimal  I.  pm  sp  pmr  Mdlows.  Nwri  loaDd 
fOSHt.  SBlgw  huaoalMtlMU.  wlU  mpUn.  Um  atmtion 
at  ram  IIOoMn.  StodoiU  wUl  mior  plailBt. 

I’LL  BB  SKEIN'  TOD.  Mr.  AlfPrd't  teun  trrtns.- 
Mat,  Is  s  esassdr  waabsr  dMlsnsd  to  sst  ths  band  tff 
tha  ausa.  lha  lataM  aad  bast  at  Its  Uad  crar  writtao. 

This  bank,  a  esulos  at  nonitr  and  eaaMdj  Idau,  Is 
roars  tar  Ibr  aaktnc.  InHndaa  aaupla  porta.  Sand  Ibr 
Ibis  FBEE  bsok  todarl  Writs— 

MARRY  L.  ALFORD.  IW  N.  Stala  RL.  Chiaaas.  IH. 
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r«r  NIgkt  ParadM 
Mkl  FMt  Ml  OamM 

The  Hew  Lighted  Baton 

Switch  Opmrotod 

The  most  practice  baton  ol 
its  kind:  wsight  and  balanes. 
dssign.  and  workmanship 
ars  ^  tbs  usual  Clark  stand¬ 
ard. 

Tbs  switch  sot  countersunk 
makes  it  easy  and  ready  to 
oporots. 

Batteries  and  bulbs  easy  to 
change. 

Made  only  in  one  sUe.  32~ 
in  length  by  Vi  dia.  For- 
niched  with  bulbs,  batteries 
and  TslTet  sipper  cotst. 

Two  weeks  required,  order 
early. 

legulor  Twiriing  batons 
with  the  interchangeable 
rubber  and  metal  boU.  and 
the  TIMKENSTEEL  shait 
Originrd  in  PERFORMANCE. 
DESIGN.  WEIGHT  and  BAL¬ 
ANCE. 

*nM  Best  Twiriers  Find  the 
Best  Baton" — thot's  why  so 
mony  Champions  are  using 

cukxti  Sahnah, 

BATONS 

CLARK  Sptedutr  BATONS 

H.  &  A.  Sslmor,  Inc.  Elkhart  Ind. 


EASY  STEPS 

to  tho 

BAND 

by 

Maurice  D.  Teylor 

A  Besinner’t  Method  which  recognizet  the 
problem*  o(  the  beginner  and  take*  hinf  pa*t 
them  in  intere*ting  and  logical  atep*.  May 
lie  uacd  with  any  number  or  combination  of 
inirmment*  up  to  full  band.  Senaihle  reg¬ 
ister  development.  50  familiar  melodies  and 
over  300  original  melodies  and  exercises. 
Page  of  scales  and  arpeggios  written  so 
pupils  enjoy  practicing  them.  Supplement 
including  marches,  waltz,  tone-poem,  over¬ 
ture,  etc.  Easy-to-read  fingering  charts.  32 
pages,  size  9x12.  Price— 6Sc. 


MONTROSE  MUSIC  HOUSE 

Montross,  Pa. 


Trade  VIHnds 

New  Band  Initrumant  Polish 

The  Sparkle  Chemical  Corporation,  of 
Long  Island  City,  New  York,  announce 
their  *new  product,  Sun-Sparkle  Band  In¬ 
strument  Polish,  for  brass,  copper,  chrome, 
and  silver.  It  Is  said  to  be  effective  in 
restoring  surfaces  to  original  lustre  with 
a  minimum  amount  of  rubbing;  non-in¬ 
flammable,  and  non-injurlous  to  fabric  or 
metal.  The  manufacturers  say  that  many 
in  the  music  business  have  tested  and  ap¬ 
proved  it  as  the  best  polish  for  metal  band 
instruments,  and  it  will  be  listed  In  the 
catalogs  of  about  12  prominent  band  in¬ 
strument  jobbers  this  fall. 

Fred  Gretsch  Mfg.  Co,  Gives  Cymbals  to 
Music  Educators 

At  the  Music  Educators  Conferences 
this  year.  The  Fred  Oretsch  Mfg.  Co. 
awarded  four  pairs  of  genuine  K.  Zlldjian 
cymbals  to  winners  of  the  drawings  held 
at  the  four  conferences. 

Every  music  supervisor  who  visited  the 
Oretsch  display  was  given  a  numbered 
card  to  flu  out.  After  the  convention,  a 
drawing  was  made  and  the  person  holding 
the  lucky  number  won  a  pair  of  these  flne 
cymbals  for  his  school. 

Here  are  the  winners : 

Louisville,  Ky.  Conference,  March  5-S : 
Dr.  R.  D.  Perry,  Bowling  Qreen,  Ky. 

Boston,  Mass.  Conference,  March  14-17: 
Mr.  Von  Bodagroven,  Port  Washington, 
L.  I.,  New  York. 

Detroit,  Mich.  Conference,  March  19-24  : 
Sister  M.  Annella,  Marygrove  College,  De¬ 
troit,  Mich. 

San  Antonio,  Tex.  Conference,  April 
12-15:  Marguerite  Grace,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


VIBRATOR 


(Bss.  XT.  I.  Pst  OC.) 


Saxophone 
and  Clarinet 

REEDS 

Artists,  the  world 
ever,  hove  always 
marvalad  at  tka  con¬ 
sistency  in  quality  of 
tbaso  famous  pat- 
anted  tone  grooved 
VIBRATOR  REEDS, 
and  the  amasing  uni¬ 
formity  in  aacli  of 
tba  tan  strengths, 
marltad  and  graded 
from  No.  I  soft  to 
No.  51^  hard. 


Ask  for  them  by 
number  from  your 
doalarl 


H.  CHIRON  CO.,  Ik. 

233  W.  42nd  St, 
N.Y.  C. 
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LOWEST  PRICES  | 

Q 

U 

Expgrt 

1 

REPMRING  ml  PUTING 
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of  all 
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E 

Musical  Instrumanfs 

by  factory  trained  men 

R 

i/ 

of  long  experience. 

V 

1 

POU  MUSKAl  SUPPLY 

c 

COMPANY.  INC. 

E  , 

441  W.  Pesekfree  St„  Atlanta,  Gs. 
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“Couisa  la  Medaca  ImprevisiBg**  I1.S0 
Dsanite  roles  for  hot  embelUsaing  both 
written  and  extemporaneous;  examples, 
complete  ehoroaes  showing  how  to  write 
your  own  choruses  after  a  few  weeks  of 
study.  Includes  harmony  coarse  In  new 
simpllfled  systetn.  Guaranteed  to  teach 
modem  Improvising  or  money  back. 


The  above  picture  of  Mr.  Vandoren,  (right) 
famous  instrument  rood  manufacturor,  with  Bill 
Grotsch  (and  ladies)  was  taken  while  on  a 
recant  visit  to  this  country  from  Franca.  Mr. 
Vandoren  was  a  mambor  of  the  French  Trade 
Commission  and  spent  a  few  weeks  hare, 
renewing  acquaintances  and  visiting  friends. 

Dick  Stabile  Designs  New  Medarate  Priced 
Saxophones  and  CUrinats 
Bringing  a  professional  type  instrument 
to  the  school  musician  who  can  afford  to 
pay  only  a  moderate  price,  Dick  Stabile — 
famous  reed  star  and  band  leader — has 


10  complete  detailed  lessona  from  very  be¬ 
ginning  showing  step  by  step  the  method 
employed  to  write  fuU  modern  orchsstra- 
tlona  Starts  with  duets,  trioa  small  or- 
chestrtLs  graduating  to  full  orchestra  with 
easily  understandable  explanations  and 
diagrama  Send  10c  for  sample  lesson. 

“Orchsatrotioa  Charts'^  lOa 
Shows  range,  pitch,  transposition,  etc..  In¬ 
cluding  suggestions  for  each  Instrument. 
Very  valuable  to  arrangers. 

BBIHOFT  MUSIC  COMPANT 
5129  W.  North  Ave.,  MUwaukM.  Wiseensda 


The  Seoson's  Sensational 
Bond  Overture — ^RIVAL 

by  PETTEE 

Seie  Cetaei  Port  Piee 


OEO.  UUIDEIS  MUSIC  CO. 
Chaiada.  lewa 


September,  1939 
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iil.I.li  \  \H  UNIFORM  CO. 

KANSAS  CITY.  MISSOURI 


UNIFORMS 
/n  COLORS 


5H  Shades 
12  Qualities 


KLOTH 


Stijle  Boi  k.  Samples 
and  Special  Desions 
on  Reouest 


Mmencds  rir 
Band  Uniforms 


7^.  CRADDOCK  f 
UNIFORMS 


CRADDOCK  BIOC  -KANSAS  CrTY  MO 


SWANK  I 


Thoush  •till  tentative  at  the  moment  of 
wrltlnc,  March  S4  to  27,  1>40,  are  the 
preferred  datea  for  the  11th  annual 
American  Bandmasters  Association  con* 
ventlon  In  Hacerstown.  If  there  are  to  be 
repercussions,  let  us  hear  them  now,  or 
you  will  be  definitely  expected  to  answer 
the  roll  call. 

Many  have  expressed  the  opinion  that 
since  EMster  Sunday  falls  on  March  24, 
that  rives  them  a  rood  opportunity  to 
travel  hither  at  leisure.  Kaster  vacation 
will  come  in  very  rood  for  those  doinr 
school  work.  Of  course,  with  Washinrton 
arbitrarily  Jurrllnr  traditional  holidays 


Plans  for  the  annual  concert  are  well 
under  way.  We  are  workinr  on  a  setup 
that  should  rive  us  a  most  unique  and  ex¬ 
cellent  band  and  as  soon  as  these  plans 
are  safely  shaped  up,  members  will  be 
informed  of  the  details  via  one  of  Secre¬ 
tary  Bainum's  thiillinr  bulletins,  as  well 
as  throurh  this  column. 

One  thinr  of  which  we  are  definitely  as¬ 
sured  already  is  a  larre  attendance  at  the 
concert,  for  this  section  is  especially  band- 
minded.  A  nationwide  broadcast  of  at 
least  part  of  the  prorram  is  now  prac¬ 
tically  assured. 

What  we  need  and  want  very  much  for 
this  concert  is  new  music, — new  composi¬ 
tions,  fresh  material  to  enliven  our  pro¬ 
rram  and  enrich  it  with  new  enthusiasm 
for  ourselves  as  well  as  for  our  audience. 
So  our  scribes  are  urred  to  ret  busy  and 
write  some  new,  worthwhile  thinrs.  They 
mirht  ret  their  inspirations  by  thinkinr 
how  earer  the  publishers  will  be  to  buy 
up  the  copyrirhts  on  these  new  brain 
children.  Should  there  be  any  hesitancy 
on  the  part  of  the  publishers  to  do  the 
rlrht  thinr,  a  third  derree  will  be  ar- 
ranred  (probably  in  Lynn  Sams'  room) 
and  the  composer  will  be  riven  a  free 
hand  to  choose  his  own  method  of  persua¬ 
sion. 

If  any  of  our  members  have  any  seri¬ 
ous  objections  to  the  proposed  dates  for 
the  convention,  or  feel  that  the  dates 
should  be  chanrsd,  I  wish  that  they  would 
let  me  know  as  soon  as  possible.  It  Is 
imperative  that  the  dates  be  fixed  Very 
soon. 

Peter  Buys. 


Yen'll  filep  ent  to 
rtyle  with 


H'Wt*  fsr  ssr  Catsiss 


Made  to  your  meas¬ 
ure  with  Fit,  Style 
and  Comfort.  i  r 

—  Union  Made  —  \  Vx 

Send  for  New  Color 

Catalog  367-B  V 

Sample  Clotkt  and  Pricca.  \ 

UnifortnM  for  mil  orraafsariom 


Fsoture  Your  Bond  in 

LILLEY-AMES 

UNIFORMS 

Saappyl  Elective!  Celorfal! 
IFrite  jmr  Catalog  No.  S7SA 

ThoULLEY-AMESCO. 

COLOMBUa.  OHIO 

Amtriea*  Itmtimp  Umtform  Tathn 


Trade  Winds 

(CoHtiHwed  from  page  42) 

desirned  the  new  Dick  Stabile  saxophones 
and  clarinets. 

After  many  nnontha  of  research  and 
constant  cooperation  with  factory  crafts¬ 
men,  Stabile  perfected  a  rroup  of  instru¬ 
ments  which  it  is  said  meet  every  stand¬ 
ard  of  radio,  recordinr,  motion  picture, 
and  dance  work.  So  pleased  Is  Stabile 
with  the  new  instruments  that  he  no 
longer  uses  the  expensive  imported  horns 
which  he  formerly  played.  He  and  his 
complete  reed  section  use  moderate  priced 
Dick  Stabile  stock  models  in  all  their 
work. 

An  interesting  folder  describing  Dick 
Stabile  saxophones  and  clarinets  will  be 
sent  school  musicians  who  write  the 
Sorkin  Music  Company,  251  Fourth  Av¬ 
enue,  New  York  City,  wholesale  distrib¬ 
utors  of  the  instruments. 


Twirling  Baton 
$3.00 

poMssId 

rhmk  wtUi  «rdw. 

Uniforms 

Tooll 

Write  fw  astelss. 

6E0ME  EVANS  t  CO. 

■MC. 

t'slfsnsi  risM  ISM. 
in  NwtS  FHIS  MrsU 
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ddaoA.  ^A.  SaiuL  fioAoniA,'  ^luhA,  |  ^A7 

PnlArtfrmmMfl  mi/l  Mnnair  Malriner  fitiemaafiovts.  HervA  Yo*i  Anv?  ^UNIFOW^RI 


Ent«rtcdiim«nt  and  Monay  Making  Suggostions.  Hot*  You  Any? 

ly  H«rold  W.  Dodd,  Dickintoiv  North  Dokoto 


•  NOT  THAT  IT  18  A  NEW  IDEA 
or  that  concerts  aren’t  worth  more 
than  a  dime,  but  It  is  such  a  good 
idea  that  schools  should  capitalise, on 
it.  Perhaps  the  best  wajr  in  whtch 
this  article  can  best  explain  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  such  concerts  is  to  offer  a  tew 


every  musical  organisation  needa 
However,  so  often  it  blinds  and  pre¬ 
vents  the  real  message  of  music  and 
restricts  the  many  who  would  like  to 
enjoy  seeing  and  hearing  good  music 
performed.  Those  in  charge  so  fre¬ 
quently  make  the  mistake  of  boosting 


The  Diekin$en,  North  Dakote  high  ichool  bend. 


suggestions  in  the  event  that  some 
schools  wouid  like  to  insure  them¬ 
selves  of  capacity  audiences. 

Primarily,  we  consider  foremost  the 
importance  of  contacting  as  many  peo¬ 
ple  as  possible  via  our  concerts.  No 
matter  bow  poor  people  are  (and  we 
have  plenty  of  them  out  West  here 
where  "Wheat”  is  king,  but  has  been 
dethroned  for  the  past  six  years),  or 
how  large  the  families,  we  And  that 
they  are  eager  to  invest  ten  cents  for 
fine  entertainment. 

Secondary  (but  that  which  many  put 
first),  are  the  financial  returns.  We 
readily  admit  that  money  is  what 


CORNET  AND 
TROMBONE  SOLOS  ^ 

On  th«  1940  Natiosal  Centatt  Liil 

COSSET  SOLOS-SELECTIVE  LIST 
Orad* 

Alaiy — ItecMU  d*  Conemira . IV  M.TS 

BUMM--VwUUaBi  In  D-Sat . IV  I.IS 

HlllaMaehar  nm  Solo  for  Trumpot . IT  .aa 

KoaqiiM — Laaaado  Hofolqno  . IT  l.Sa 

SaTard — ^Iforctan  do  Cancoun . IV  .ta 

CUMULATIVE  CSMFETITION  LIST 

Cordf — Conrart  Fantasie  . Ill  l.ao 

Oanbart — Caatabllo  at  Schanatto . V  .TS 

Bopana — Andanta  and  ADacra . Ill  .aa 

TtaooH — Faataala  . IT  .75 

TBAIMIMS  HATESIAL 

Batima— UabaaUad.  On.  IS.  No.  1 . II  .(M 

Baiiaao — Barcouaa.  On.  7 . II  .Sa 

TSOMBONE  (SC)  SOLOS-SELECTIVE  LIST 
Orado 

Daald— Caaeartlno.  On.  4 . T  $1.25 

Orafe— Grand  Canearta  . IT  1.25 

Kaanan— Conearto  . T  .aa 

Banaaaau — Plata  Ooncartanta  . IT  .aa 

Wabar — Bonianu  ApnaaalanaU  . in  .50 

CUMULATIVE  COMPETITION  LIST 

Barat— AndanU  at  Allaaro . m-V  .75 

Daanartaa— Fantaalo  In  B-flat . T  .75 

Oanbart  Cantablla  at  Sehanatlo .  . T  .75 

Haaalar — Allaaro  Ifodarato  tnai 

Conearto  On.  14 . IV  ,75 

TSAININS  MATERIAL 

BohM— Uabaallad  . II  .aa 

Boiuna — Bmauaa  . Ill  .5a 

Corda — Coneart  Faataala  . HI  l.aa 

Corda — Boounca  . II  .oa 

Aak  for  booklat  of  thaniallr  anarnti  of  thaat  roloa 
and  far  ratakw  No.  7  (Muale  for  Braaa  Inatrumanla.  I 

THE  CUNDY-8ETTONEY  CO.,  INC. 

BOSTON.  MASSACHUSETTS 


the  price  and  thereby  losing  their  most 
appreciative  audience.  (This  is  being 
said  in  refermice  to  the  many  towns 
which  are  still  struggling  for  exist¬ 
ence,  perhaps  in  wealthier  locales 
other  plans  are  more  successful.) 

Who  can  deny  the  fact  that  organ¬ 
ization  of  ticket  eales  and  continued 
publicity  are  the  key  to  a  capacity 
house  and  plump  bank  accounts.  Ap¬ 
point  reliable  students  on  your  com¬ 
mittees,  with  perhaps  a  “band"  cdlicer 
beading  each.  Assign  each  student  or 
group  of  students  a  specific  territory 
or  district  in  town  and  have  them  re¬ 
sponsible  for  ticket  sales  in  that  par¬ 
ticular  locality.  It  is  comparatively 
simple  then  to  check  on  the  ambitious 
ticket  sellers.  Offer  prizes  or  any  other 
stimulant  for  the  boy  and  girl  who 
sells  the  most  tickets.  We  believe  that 
pre-sale  of  tickets  is  most  vital,  espe¬ 
cially  if  the  weather  is  inclement  on 
the  night  of  the  concert. 

The  band's  contest  piece  was  the 
“Schubert”  selection  arranged  by  Hil¬ 
dreth.  In  order  that  the  beauty  of 
this  piece  would  be  visualized  to  a 
better  advantage  the  idea  was  sug¬ 
gested  to  coordinate  art  and  music. 
Two  local  artists  offered  their  talents 
to  construct  a  large  twelve  by  eighteen 
foot  mural  painting  in  full  color. 

The  ideas  and  suggestions  so  far 
mentioned  were  inducive  enough  to  at¬ 
tract  over  1200  people  to  our  spring 
concert,  the  largest  crowd  to  ever  as¬ 
semble  in  the  high  school  auditorium. 
Of  course  there  were  a  few  other  fac¬ 
tors  that  might  be  considered.  Last 
fail  the  band  numbered  16  members 
and  no  school  equipment.  As  you  ob¬ 
served  by  the  picture  we  now  have  65 
members,  and  accumulated  over  |800 
I  worth  of  school  equipment. 
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Atiirm 


TtB  as  what 


It  yaa  have  la 
wBMIgB  sad 

irImb 

Mmnma  Rmbm,  fne. 
Dapt.  IS,  *»  S-  State  St. 


Before  Ordmog 

UNIFORMS 

Send  for  Our  Cateiogue 

BRUNSWICK  UNIFORM 

AND  EQUIPMENT  CO. 

17  E.  42b4  81.  Maw  YoHi,  M.  Y. 


GODARD’S  IMPROVED 


AIl-WMtlMr  Lo*i(-I<*«f 
Bind  Mule  Folio,  ni- 
tloBolIy  popalor.  eadened 
by  leodlnf  budauitert. 
riuentoed  lo  firo  tbo  mt- 
Tlco  end  kmc  life  ym  hoee 
*  rich!  to  expect.  Flo- 
liiicd  In  flee  differcat 
Milore;  bloek.  neey  Mae, 
dafk  red.  meronn  end  oUee 
dreb.  We  have  ndaiid 
ear  irleee.  Write  ue  for 
qooletlon.  etetlnc  number 
foltoe  leaalred  end  etaolce  of  oolor.  Do  It  todeyl 

DWIBHT  W.  eODARD 

S  S.  Ithrar  St.,  Aurora,  IH.,  U.  S.  A. 


THE  LYMWOOD  LINE 

-  A  complete  line  of 

J  I  accessories  for  the 

I  OBOE  and  ENGLISH 

|Sj  HORN. 

[  Y  Our  reeds  are  made 

by  an  entirely  near 
process,  insuring  uniform  performance  and 
more  perfect  intonation. 

A  complete  catalog  including  a  comprehen¬ 
sive  treatise  on  Reed  Making  by  Wm.  R.  Lym, 
will  be  sent  on  request. 

Wm.  R.  Lym,  50t  No.  Westboumy  Drive 
Los  Angeles,  Celifomie 
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Sight  Reoding  for  Soloists? 

(Continued  from  page  tX) 

And  yet  we  are  paaslng  out  cups, 
ribbons,  medals,  and  plaques  to  high 
school  soloists  who  hare  worked  for 
months  on  a  single  selection  until  that 
selection  represents  the  only  piece  of 
music  of  importance  to  the  player. 
We  are  giving  publicity  and  praise  to 
division  winners  whose 


many  first 
sight  reading  would  fall  two  or  more 
divisions  below  that  of  many  second 
and  third  division  raters  whose  in¬ 
structors  did  not  wish  to  pay  that 
price  for  the  honor.  In  fairness  to 
these  courageous  directors,  why  not 
give  their  players  an  opportunity  of 
demonstrating  whether  they  are  musi¬ 
cians  trained  to  read  musical  litera¬ 
ture,  or  whether  the  parrot  type  of 
musician  is  musically  superior  to 
players  better  able  to  read  the  written 
notes  of  a  mutually  unfamiliar  piece 
of  music. 

Is  it  fair  to  set  up  in  the  mind  of 
the  “Poor  Johnny  One-Piece”  type  of 
player  a  false  goal?  Is  it  Just  to  lead 


DIRECTORSI  Don’t  Lot 
This  Happen  To  You! 


can't  Sad  the  aacle  ar  laaw  aarttaaiar  »aKt  Aaaaanac. 
laa'C  Ut  Takaa  ralaabla  ttaa  traai  Toar  aractlca  baar; 
•tadanu  gat  raatlaaa;  haid  la  iwaaiallih  tha  Uak  at 
hand.  If  tbla  haa  hawanad  U  ym,  BroCbar.  |aa  aaad  a 
Taakabtaatl  laralaabla  :a  tha  aaaalc  maa,  almra  laadj 
for  Inataat  aaa,  ararr  plaea  la  tta  prapar  placa. 

Modal  dTt.  lUaatcatad.  la  Maal  far  aahaal  aaa.  mardlly 
balll.  ■abocaap  ar  wahiat  Oalab;  tl  drawara.  boMi  ISM 
Biaalc  abaati.  AU  Taakablaau  aquippad  far  ladnlap; 
aiakaa  Baalc  aaap  M  Sad  aad  aaap  la  put  awar;  aaraa  It 

■  fraai  batat  aollad  and 
■utllatad.  Tonkabtaata 
ara  attrartlaabr  daatonad 
aad  baauUfalbr  llalabad. 
Itoy  ba  aaad  far  BUa« 
ptNaaprapb  raaarda.  lao. 

Olhar  aadala  for  baaaa 
aaa.  Baa  paar  local  daalar, 
ar  arlta  dlract  far  fallr 
lUaatratad  booklet  and 
aoaiplata  dalalla.  Write 


musician  as  a  player?  Is  it  reasonable 
for  such  deluded  performers  to  be  sure 
that  they  are  ready  to  Join  profes¬ 
sional  bands  and  orchestras,  which 
play  many  concerts  with  one  scant 
rehearsal  and  at  times  perform  with¬ 
out  a  rehearsal? 

Is  it  the  fault  of  the  music  instructor 
or  teacher  that  such  a  situation  ex¬ 
ists?  I  don’t  think  so.  He  has  been 
forced  to  win  contests  for  many  years 
by  fair  means  or  less  fair;  even  in  the 
days  before  the  contest  element  of  the 
music  competition  was  presumably 
eliminated.  It  is  not  the  fault  of  the 
football  coach  if  he  must  win  games 
and  can  do  this  without  violating  the 
rules  of  the  game.  I  believe  the  fault 
to  be  mostly  an  oversight  on  the  part 
of  the  national  rules  committee.  The 
fault  lies  at  the  door  of  no  one  in  par¬ 
ticular,  however.  Any  committee  on 
rules  and  regulations  can  base  any 
addition  or  change  in  rules  only  on 
circumstances  which  need  improving. 
Surely,  here  is  Just  such  a  circum¬ 
stance. 

There  will  be  objections  to  the  plan 
proposed  to  add  sight-reading  to  the 
qualifying  of  a  soloist  in  the  national 
high  school  regional  events.  But  I 
don’t  think  any  conscientious  music 
director  would  object  to  it,  unless  his 
conscientiousness  leads  him  to  believe 
that  his  player  could  not  stand  up  in 
the  true  test  of  real  musicianship. 
Unless  he  fears  that  his  boy  who 
blows  an  instrhment  cannot  favor¬ 
ably  compare  with  another  who  plays 
one. 


The  Moore 
Classroom  hstmetor 

for  the 

O’Brien  Primer  Clarinet 


•  Thp  ideal  method  for  clops  instruction. 
Eighty  melodies  in  duet  form.  Many  num¬ 
bers  prith  piano  aocompanimont.  Can  be 
used  in  mixed  classes  with  Teaettee. 
■ecetdem.  and  other  "C'  instruments 
ploying  from  the  Moore  Cloesroem  te- 
slraeter  for  the  Tonette  ad  leeorder. 

This  material  is  already  used  successfully 
by  thousands  of  students. 

The  Moore  riimsTosm  Instmeler  ior 

Primer  Clerinel  . 3Se 

The  Moore  Classroom  lastrairtor  im 

TaoNe  . 2Sc 

The  Preparatory  Stand . 2Sc 


APPUTON  MUSIC  PUILICATIONS,  INC. 

APPLETON,  WIS. 

At  your  dealer  or  order  direct. 


Bmmw  Your  Subscription 

NOWl 


Plrese  mention  THE  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  when  nnewering  advertieemente  in  this  mogesine. 
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CLARKE’S 

TROMBONE 

METHOD 

PSICB  SI.M 

ERNEST  CLARKE 

1 

1S7  K.  aMh  at..  New  Terk 

YOUR  3000  MILE  BARGAIN  COUNTER 

COAST  TO  COAST  COVERAGE-HUDSON  BAY  TO  THE  GULF 


TENOK  SAXOPHONE,  with  Deluxe  cue.  new, 
bruf,  goM  lacquer.  New  Yorker  by  Sdtner,  S78. 

No  trade-in.  Frank  Krai  Mueic  Houae,  5819 

Cermak  Road,  Cicero.  IllinoU. _ 

BAKITONB  SAXOPHONE^King.~  Holton, 
Buescher,  ailrerttlated,  reconditioned,  like  new, 

$55,  including  cues.  Will  ehip  with  trial  privi¬ 
lege.  ^  V^t  Hneic  Center,  5238  Oakland 

Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. _ 

OUR  BARGAIN  LIST  now  ready.  New  Cata¬ 
logue.  Talent  teat  at  your  aervice.  Repairiiu- 
Rental  plan  u  low  u  anv.  Get  your  achool  dia- 
count.  Ray  Lammera  Muaic  Houae,  Cincinnati, 

Ohio. 

USED  INSTRUMENTS  factory  rebuilt  by  ua: 
play  like  new.  Appearance, — ^gpld  lacquer  and 
silver,  At  alao.  Why  not?  We  had  26  years’ 
expcnence  in  largest  factories,  repairing  and 
making  new  instruments,  and  have  complete, 
modem  equipment.  Therefore  can  rebuild  prop¬ 
erly.  Big  stock.  Lowest  prices.  Write  us  your 
needs.  Send  us  your  repaunng.  We  will  please  up. 
you.  Getxen  Musical  lutrument  Co.,  Elkhorn, 

Wisconsin. _ 

“C”  FLUTES:  solid  silver,  gold  sprii»,  Chris¬ 
tensen,  closed  GS.  like  new,  $47.50.  Also  Noblet 
metal  Bute  (shopworn),  830.  Trial.  De  Voe’a 
Music  CentCT,  5238  Oakland  Street,  Philadel- 

_ _  __  _  phis.  Pa. _ 

Ira.”We  "ca^ry  a  lull  ALTO  ft  BASS  CLARINETS;  Pedler  alto 
What  do  you  need?  clarinet,  Grenadilla  wood,  Boehm  system,  like 
sts.  Henry  E.  Glass  new,  $140.  Pedler  bass  clarinet,  Grenadilla  wood, 
eet,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Boehm  system,  like  new,  $178.  ” 

_  ditioned,  perform  like  new,  cc 

srv  oboe.  835 :  Holton  Stelleris.  Ottumwa.  Iowa. _ 


BARGAINS — Eh  aho  clarinet,  $45.  Conn  cornet, 
U5.  Bau  dnan,  $25.  Snare  Drum,  $20.  New 
Model  Holton  cctu^  $45.  Band  lutrument  lU- 
pair  Co.,  Parsons,  Kau. 

CONN  4  valve  baritone,  $48.  Conn  mellophane 
and  case,  $45.  Holton  trombone,  gold  lacquered, 
$35.  Basaoon,  $40.  New  sousapbone,  cheap. 
Miller.  518  Broadway,  Camden,  New  Jersey. 
FLUTES,  PICCOLOS.  CLARINETS— Otar- 
ance  tale  on  new  iutrumenta,  50%  discount. 
Used  Buescher  alto  saxophone,  $25;  tenor.  $35. 
Other  bargaiu.  Werner’s  Repair  Shop,  3421 
Medill,  Chicago. 

^BND  FOR  our  new  free  school  band,  orchestra 
iutruraent  accessories  catalogue  at  mouy  saving 
prices.  Frank  I.  Krai  Mum  House,  5819  Ccr- 
mak  Road,  Cicero,  Illinois. 

BARGAINS  IN  WOODWINDS:  new  and 
second-hand  oboes :  Loree,  Cabart.  Rober^ 
Pontier,  $35  up;  clarinets,  $29  up;  flutes,  $25 


WANTED 


AGENTS  WANTED— Men  who  have  a  liu  that 
requires  calling  on  all  schools,  to  handle  nice  line 
of  uniforms  and  caps  and  gowu.  DeMoulin 

Bros,  ft  Co.,  Greenville,  Illinou. _ 

WANTED:  Wm.  Haynes,  wood.  ’’C’  flute,  low 
pitch,  G$,  closed,  in  good  condition,  with  no 
cracks.  Address:  Box  18,  The  School  Musician, 
230  N.  Michigan.  CSiicago. 


BEST  REEDS  for  leut  money.  Trial  order  of 
Clarinet.  Twenty-five  for  $1.25.  American  Reed 

Co.,  1112  S.  38,  Birmingham,  Ala. _ 

OBOE  REEDS — I  will  make  your  reeds  perfect 
M  the  ones  I  use  in  Cincinuti  Symphony  Or¬ 
chestra.  Euy,  beautiful  tone,  perfect  pitch,  every 
one  guaranteM,  mounted  on  Loree  tubes.  $1.00 
each,  6  for  $5.50.  Also  Loree  oboes,  bargains. 
Andre  Andraud,  6409  Orchard  Lane,  Cmcin- 

nati,  O. _ 

DE  LONG  OBOE  REEDS  play  better.  Made 
from  best  Freju  cane  and  thoroughly  tried  and 
tuned.  $1.00  each,  10%  discount  on  56  dozen. 
Schools,  write.  DeLong  Reeds,  16156  Ward, 

Detroit. _ 

OBOE  REEDS — Each  tested  to  give  finest  re¬ 
sults.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  70c  plus  old 
tubes.  6  for  $3.85.  Russell  Saunders,  Box  157, 

Elkhart.  Indiana. _ 

LITKE  BASSOON  REEDS.  aU  handmade,  $1 
each,  56  dozen,  $4.50.  Alao  for  sale,  bassoons. 
P.  Litke,  61-14  84th  Stre^  Elmhurst,  Long 


wius  iromoone,  sau:  ocimer,  oanione  saxo¬ 
phone,  $70;  Buffet  clarinet,  $60;  Hhjmes  flute, 

*90.  P.  O,  Box  24.  Crestline.  Ohio. _ 

BARGAINS:  Bass  clarinet,  $140;  alto  clarinet, 
$120;  Bettoney  flute,  $45;  (^nn  piccolo,  $35; 
Bassoon,  Heckel  system,  f  125 ;  Eb  clarinet,  $25 ; 
Conn,  gold-plated,  etiphwnm,  $80;  (^nn  sousa- 
phone,  $140;  BB  Regent  Eb  sonsaphone,  $125; 
French  horns  from  $45  up;  cornets  from  $22 
up;  clarinets,  $19  up;  trombones,  $30  up;  idto 
saxophones  $35  up;  tenor  saxophones,  $32  up; 
baritone  sax,  $60  up :  Glockenspiel,  $45 ;  Tym¬ 
panies,  $90 ;  street  drum.  $9 ;  violins,  violas, 
cellos,  and  string  basses  af  unheard  of  prices. 
Send  for  banrain  list,  over  200  bargains.  Crest- 

line  Music  Shoo.  Crestline.  ()hio. _ 

FLUTES:  PROFESSIONAL,  solid  silver  and 
superior  conservatory  models.  Twenty-s’  :  years 
of  flute  makiog.  For  catalogs,  address  Haynes- 
Schwehn  (Company,  4196  tVashington  Street, 

Boston.  Mass. _ 

OBOE,  MILITARY  SYSTEM— Good  condition. 
$25.  York  tenor  saxophone,  good  playing  condi¬ 
tion,  $45.  Humphrey  silver-plat^  flute,  fine 
condition.  $42.50.  Musician,  207  W.  Iowa  St., 

Urhana.  Illinois. _ 

PEDLER  ALTO  CLARINET,  like  new,  $90. 
Marimba,  formerly  $145,  now  $85.  Kiim  tenor 
saxophone,  $55.  Bach  trumpet,  $45.  Fleming 
Music  Store,  110  North  Mill  Street,  New  Castle, 

Penna. _ 

SELMER  alto  saxophone,  silver,  gold  bell,  com¬ 
pletely  new,  never  used,  model  before  last.  $100. 
Conn  Artist  tenor  saximhone,  burnished  gold  with 
case,  shopworn,  only  $165.  Bach  trumpet,  gold 
lacquer,  reconditiotiM,  with  case,  fine,  $50.  Bar¬ 
gains  of  all  kinds.  Finest  repairing. — Ritter 
Music  Co.,  Inc.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 


MDSIC  AND  ARRANGEMENTS 


Thu  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN 
4om  not  knowingly  occopt  for 
ptibiieation  o  n  y  advortiso- 
monft  that  misroprasant  mar- 
ekandita  or  sarvica.  If  you 
know  of  any  suck  misraprasan- 
fationt  wo  would  appraciafa 
your  raporting  tkom  diraet  to 
tka  Adv.  Dapt.  of  tkis  magaiino. 


ROMANCE,  Rubinstein;  solo  for  flute,  oboe, 
English  bom,  bas&oon,  clarinet,  saxophone,  cor¬ 
net,  French  horn.  Eb  aho,  trombone,  baritone, 
Eb  tuba.  BBb  tuba,  and  Piano.  40c,  posttuiid. 

J.  E.  Aenew,  Des  Moines.  Tows. _ 

MUSICIANS — Comidete  dance  orchestrations, 
10— $1;  Sheet  music  20 — $1.  Saxophone  reeds, 
alto,  6-^1 ;  tenor,  5 — $1 ;  clarineL  10— $1.  Sil¬ 
verman  Orchestra  Service,  3309  Lawrence,  Oi- 


FOR  SALE — ^King  baritone,  brass,  gold  lac¬ 
quered.  three  valves,  bell  front,  used  very  little. 
Complete  in  center  opening  case.  $60.  Private 
party.  T.  W.  PoweB.  1640  W.  81st  Street,  Cbi- 

cago,  Illinois. _ 

CONN  PISTON  VALVE  French  horn.  Perfect 
condition,  good  case,  $48.  Martin  Dansant  model 
trombone,  completely  overhauled,  $27.50.  Musl- 
cian.  619  Cottage  Row.  Sycamore.  III. 


YOUR  3000  MILE  BARGAIN  COUNTER  (Continued) 


ALL  MBTAL  STANDS— Special  prices  to 
•cbools.  Build  own  with  our  parts. 

C.  Miner.  100)i  1^t  Fourth  Street,  Waterloo, 
la. _ 


FOR  SALE:  White  serce  bandmasters  and  drum 
majors  coats,  like  new,  will  sacrifice  for  $S  each. 
BIw,  Sam  Brown  belts.  P.  O.  Box  24,  Ocst- 
Itne,  Ohio. 

UNIFORMS:  Fifty -nine  red  corduroy  bamd 

jackets  and  caps,  also  four  drum  major's  jackets 
of  same  materiaL  Make  an  offer.  LeMars  Hich 

School,  LeMars,  Iowa. _ 

UNIFORM  TRIMMINGS;  Any  color  shoul¬ 
der  cords,  improved  pattern,  witii  solid  brass 
or  nickel  plated  tip.  70c.  Wa^bjc  trouser  strip¬ 
ing,  any  color,  K'  width,  5c  per  yard;  M'l 
754c;  1',  10c.  Terms:  cash  with  orda.  If  not 
satisfactory  when  received,  return  unused  imme- 
,  w-u  diatefy  for  full  refund.  Tilden  Manufacturing 
BAND  UNIFORMS  for  schools.  Cadets,  Mih-  Company,  Ames,  Iowa, 
tary  band  uniforms  and  others  slightly  used.  Bar- 
gain  prices.  Jandorf,  172  West  Slat  St.,  New 

York  City.  _  MISCELLANEOUS 


WRITE  NEW  BONOS,  marches,  for  your 
sdool.  Send  me  your  amlody  for  arranging. 
Special  prices  for  school  work.  Ed  Chenette, 
Lake  Hamilton,  Florida.  _ 


DALBBY  OILS — Perfect  Inbiication  for  slides 
and  valves.  Long  lasting ;  smooth  as  velvet : 
will  not  gum ;  prevents  corrosion  and  wear.  Sold 
at  all  music  stores.  25c. _ 


BAND.  ORCHESTRA  LEADERS  I  Special 
hand,  ordiestra,  small  ensemble  arrangements 
written  to  suit  ability,  instrumentation  of  your 
group.  Parts  simplified,  songs  written.  Basil 
Ah,  Ottorille,  OUa 


INCREASE  YOUR  EARNINGS:  Learn  prac¬ 
tical  arranging,  composiiurl  Send  for  free  in¬ 
formation,  20  lessons.  luustrations.  Free  cor- 
rectioiu,  endorsed  by  leading  musicians.  Ed 
Chenette.  Lake  Hamilton.  Florida. _ 


FOR  BALE — Selmer  Porta  Vox  P,  A.  system, 
36  watt.  Reconditioned  band  instruments.  Used 
band  library.  For  particulars,  write  The  Music 
Shop,  Paris,  III. 


FOR  TWIRLING  CLASSES— Use  the  new 
sensational  Ludwig  A  Ludwig  “Twirlo”  baton, 
balanced  all  metal  shaft,  all-white  rubber  ball 
and  tip.  Very  strong  and  durable.  Lcn^lis,  28 
inch  and  30  inch.  Guaranteed  by  World's 
Largest  Makers.  Only  $2.50  each.  Free  circu¬ 
lar.  Ludwig  ft  Ludwig,  Inc.,  1611  No.  Wok^t, 
Chicago,  m. _ 


TRADE  IN  BARGAINS:  Orchestra  jackett; 
35  navy  Uue  fUnnel,  bound  gold  felt,  $2.50. 
Trousers:  20  red  gabardine,  striped  gray;  35 
black  gabardine,  striped  gold ;  40  navy  blue, 
all  $2.  Capes:  28  navy  blue  flannri,  lined  gold, 
$2.  Over-seas  caps:  18  navy  blue  flannel, 
trimmed  gold;  23  cardinal,  trimmed  black,  35c. 
Campanile  Garments,  Ames,  Iowa. 


secrets  revealed,  1st  time.  Facing  mysteries, 
playing  high  tones,  etc.  1,000  copies,  while  they 
last.  Mailed  FREE,  no  obligations.  Just  drop 
postal.  Harry  E.  O'Brien  A  Sons,  P.  O.  Box 

5924,  Indianapolis,  Ind.  _ 

PHONOGRAPH  RECORDS— Thousands,  1897- 
1937,  private  collection.  Vocal,  instrumental. 
SpecUhxing  cometa,  trombones  and  all  solo 
instruments.  Clarke,  Levy,  Pryor,  Rogers, 
Buono,  etc.  Bands,  Sousa,  Pryor,  etc.  Jose^ine 

Mayer,  Santa  Barbara,  Calif. _ 

SWISS  FLAGS  and  instruction  book — speciaily 
desigi^,  balanced  shafts  with  handle  tnitt  can 
be  twirM  through  the  fingers.  Don't  be  misled 
by  imitations.  Write  Maynard  Velier,  Sheboy¬ 
gan,  Wisconsin. 


List's  systemixed 
Wallace  A.  List, 
Missouri. 


DRUM  MAJOR,  majorette  costumes,  $5.00. 
Shakos,  $5.00.  Batons,  $3.00.  Fifty  black  band 
coats,  lapel  style,  $90.00.  Band  caps,  all  colors, 
new,  $1.50.  Free  lists.  Orchestra  coats,  jackets, 
$2.00.  Beautiful  velvet  cyke,  $125.00.  Wallace, 

2416  N,  Halsted,  Chicago. _ 

FIFTY  USED  blue  umforms,  A.  F.  of  M.  style, 
in  good  condition,  cheap.  William  Strassner,  433 
Tuscarawas,  West  Canton,  Ohio.  Will  send  sam¬ 
ple. 


IlKnois. 


MOU'THPIECE  difl&culties  handled  efficiently 
and  with  least  inconvenience  to  you.  All  work 
guaranteed.  Write  for  information.  T.  M. 
Koeder.  Naperville.  Illinois. 


THE  MELODY  WAY 

_  By  _ 

GEORGE  E^AN  WILFRED  SCHLAGER 

A  Rhythmic  mnd  Melodic  Approach  to  the  Playing  ail  Bam.  and 
Orchattra  InstrumanU. 

FOR  CLASS  AND  INDIVIDUAL  INSTRUCTION 

•  String  and  wind  hutrumentt  and  texts  are  different  and  not  to  be  used  together 


WIND  INSTRUMBNTS 

Camat  ami  Baritsns Basses  (lb  aad  BBbl 
•  IT.  Cl  DnMM 

_  ..arana  Sax.  gfanch  Ham  and  Plana  Aac.  far 

lb  Ctarlnat  aad  ft  Sb  Taoar  Sax.  AHa  Nam  Wind  Instramanta 

AHa  aarinat  Ib  AHa  Sax.  ft  Trambana  and 
Bam  aarinaf  Baritnna  Sax.  Barltana  IB.  Cl 

Piano  Parts — 75e  each  Other  Parts — 50e  each 

A  bask  aantalning  axcarpts  ftam  bnndrsdi  af  tastimaniata  by  tba  mast  sacaesaM  and  bast  knaam 
Inattwmsntal  Manriaam— MAILED  UPON  BIQUEST 


FREE 

CoBiplete 
yioUn  and  Comet 
parts.  Use  eon- 
pon  below. 


STRING  PARTS 

Map  not 


Boildm  of  Bands  aad  Orchestras  By  John  paul  jones 


O  Pnbllsbsd  In  Sattan  Cianpa. 

I  GROUP  S 


GROUP  4 


GROUP  1 

Far  Instmasants  In  C 


GROUP  i 

Ear  Initrumants  in  Bb 


GROUP  S 


GROUP  T 


GROUP  6 

Ear  Instruments  In 

AHa  Oaf  Vh 


JekxiHsKoric  Cokpaky 


OBDEB  COUPON 

■Sc  Cft.*  Fmsm  CH 


PUttt  menrion  THE  SCHOOL  iiUSlCJAH.tehtn  aarwertag  sdaertiremeafr  ta  this  aiagariae. 


Saptambar,  1939 


5235  SUPERIOR  AV[. 


Y4e  H.N.WHITE-rf^.. 


rLtVFlAND.QHIQ 


MaJteUoi  -American  Standard  (fiatiudcA  Band  Instruments 


WRITE  FOR  YOUR  FREE  COPY  OF  WHITE  WAY  NEWS  No.  11  STATING  INSTRUMENT  INTERESTED  IN. 


.  l-.- 


; 


12A-C0RNET 


iMO 


12H-TROMBONE 

N  Cl  1  »» 

SI47  wi'h  cate 


12B-TRUMPET 

'M  ClIX  lACOUM 
S140  with  cot« 


SEAMLESS-BELL 


THE  FINEST  and  most  successful  school  process  from  pure  copper  ions.  Dis¬ 

bands  are  now  concentrating  on  imptov-  grams  below  explain  its  superiority, 
ing  their  cornet  sections.  The  comet  with  Conn  always  has  been  frmous  for  its 
its  key  position  in  the  brass  choir  wields  fine  comets  nut  Coprion  introduces  a 
a  tremendous  influence  on  the  tonal  sensational  new  kind  of  performance,  un- 
colonng  of  the  entire  band.  And  the  matched  and  unmatchable.  It  gives  fiir 
advent  of  this  revolutionary  new  Conn  greater  flexibility,  easier  response,  and  a 
comet  is  adding  great  impetus  to  the  marvelously  rich  tone  quality.  It’s  simply 
comet  renaissance.  impossible  to  overblow  or'crack  a  note. 

Here  is  the  world’s  first  and  only  Find  out  now  why  many  fiunous  anists 
comet  with  seamless  bell,  as  smooth  and  believe  this  is  the  »eatest  comet  develop- 
uniform  as  though  blown  from  ^lass.  ment  of  all  time.  Tbere  are  also  Coprion 
Such  perfection  was  impossible  until  the  trumpets  and  Coprion  trombones  featur- 
creation  of  Coprion  by  Conn  research  ing  me  same  sensational  seamless  bell, 
engineers.  This  remarkable  new  metal  is  See  your  dealer  NOW  or  write  us  for 


lUe  drmwlBc  of  eroas 
i  Oojj^rion,  anoirinc 


